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PREFACE. 



■*-^ tlie following discussion of the character of Leibniz 

^*^<i the spirit of his philosophy, I have endeavoured to 

^<^iifine myseK as much as possible to those points in the 

We and the doctrine which cannot be easily gathered by 

* peiusal of Guhrauer's biography (Berlin, 1846), of the 

Principal works of the philosopher himself, or of the well- 

^o^vn historical treatises of Ueberweg, Kuno Fischer, 

^<ixnann, and Zeller. These I have supposed to be of 

^^y access, and I express the hope that those of my 

^^^ers who have not read them may be better prepared 

■^y tilds volume to do so, and that those who have read 

thexxi may find something in it, which the larger works 

^i not readily supply. 

^one of the many editions of the works of Leibniz is 
couxplete ; and none can as yet be dispensed with. The 
ioUowing are the principal edition^ : — 

1 * Gothofredi Guillelmi Leibnitii opera omnia, nunc 
pcinium collecta studio Ludovici Dutens : ' Geneva, 
1768. This edition contains a great deal of matter, 
referring especially to law, natural science, ethnography, 
&Cf and many letters which have not yet passed into 
the more recent but unfinished editions. 
IL *God. GuiL Leibnitii opera p\n!Lo^o^\c^ q^«. 



vi Preface, 

i^xtont latina, gallica, germanica omnia,' ed. JoK ScL 
Erdiniiiin : Berlin, 1840. This is the most handy edi- 
tion ; but as the correspondence ia not complete, it is by 
no means anPBcient for the hiHtorian, though it suffices 
for the purely philosophical student. 

IIL In tho yeai' 1843, G. IL Pert* began an edition of 
theivorks of Leibniz, under the title, ' Leibnizen's gesam- 
melte "Werke, aua don handschrifton dor Koniglichen 
Eibliothek zn Hannover herauegegeben,' and edited him- 
self the (then unpublished) 'Annales imperii oocidentis 
Brunavicenaee,' in three volumes ; and in a fourth vol- 
ume, ' Geachichtliche Aufsiitze und Gedichte' (1847). 
Unfortunately this edition did not aim at completeneea ; 
and in tho preface to the fourth volume several historical 
writings of Leibniz are mentioned, notably his essays ii 
the 'Scriptores reram Brunsricensium,' as not having 
been included. The second series of this edition, which 
should have contained the philosophical works, does not 
extend beyond one volume, which gives the correspond- 
once of Leibniz witli Antoine Amaud, It was edited 
by Grotefend {Hanover, 1846). This volume con be 
dispensed with, as it is incorporated in the edition of 
Gerhard t mentioned below. 

rV. The only complete edition — so far as I know — is 
that of Leibniz's mathematical works by Gerhardt, sn. 
indefatigable student and editor r — 

'Leibnizens mathomatische Schriften, herausgegaben 
von C. J. Gerhardt,' 7 vols.: London and Berlin, 1850; 
Halle, 1855-63. It appeared as the third series in the 
edition of Pertz. 

V. ' Leibniz's Dentsche Schriften, heransgegeben von 
Dr G. E. Guhrauer,' 2 vols. : Berlin, 1838 and 1840. 
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Preface. vii 

VI. * CEuvres de Leibniz, publi^es pour la premifere f ois 
d'aprfes les manuscrits originaux avec notes et introduc- 
tions,' par A. Foucher de Careil, 7 vols. : Paris, 1859- 
75. The first two volumes, which appeared in a 
second edition, contain the theological works ; vols, iii 
to vi. the political works; vol. viL, entitled 'L. et les 
Academies,' contains the whole of the writings bearing 
upon the foundation of Academies. I have found the 
two first and the last volume of much use in writing the 
fourth and sixth chapters of the first part of this essay. 

VIL * Die Werke von Leibniz,' von Onno Klopp. Of 
this magnificent edition only 10 vols, appeared (Hanover, 
1864-77), belonging to the first series, and containing 
the historical and political works. 

VIII. The most important edition is that of C. J. 
Gerhardt, *Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz,' vols. i. and iL, and iv. and v. : Berlin, 1875-82. 
It contains valuable introductions, and gives the corre- 
spondence with eminent contemporaries. It is unfinished, 
and hence incomplete, like all the other editions of the 
philosophical works, but every student of Leibniz must 
eagerly look forward to its completion. The portrait 
reproduced here is taken from this edition, with the 
kind permission of the publishers, the Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung in Berlin. 

IX. The German translations of Leibniz's principal 
philosophical writings, by Schaarschmidt and von Kirch- 
mann, in the * Philosophische Bibliothek,' edited by the 
latter, can be recommended on account of the valuable 
notes and explanations attached to them. 
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PAET I. 

LEIBNIZ'S LIFE AND THE GENESIS OF 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 



CHAPTEE L 

LEIPZIG AND THE EDUCATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

A VARIETY of interests may lead us to inquire into the 
circumstances relating to the person and life of a thiliker 
i^hose writings we wish to understand. But it is not 
often that this inquiry is facilitated by an equal amount 
of biographical detail, or rewarded by such a number of 
suggestive incidents, as is the case with Leibniz. Among 
the many questions we may feel inclined to ask, none 
is more important than that regarding the age at which 
he attained to that peculiar phase of thought which he 
represents in the history of culture. To this question 
Leibniz has himself given an answer. It was in his 
fortieth year that, according to his own testimony, ha 
p. — 'Vin. X 
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felt himself aatiefied, after having changed anil rechanged 
his views during nearly twenty-iive years previouely. If 
we compare this with corresponding date from the Uvea 
of other great thinkers, we find tliat Descartes felt his 
doubts solved when ho was about twenty - eight yoan 
of age. Spinoza appears to have arrived substantially 
at hia peculiar doctrines at the age of tliirty. In mora . 
modem times, Kant, when ho was forty-five, Beems to 
have reached those conclusions wliich he developed laier 
on. Hegel had matured his views when he was forty ; 
whereas Fichto at the t^e of thirty, and SchelUng at 
twenty, had already marked out publicly the positions 
peculiar to them. Among the philosophers of this 
country, Locke had drawn up the outlines of bis prin- 
cipal work before he was fifty; Hume liad defined 
his sceptical view as early as twenty-five ; but it took 
Berkeley many yeata to mature his ideas, which seem 
indeed to have been rounded off only when he was ap- 
proaching sixty. These facta are not merely empty 
statistics ; they suggest what importance we must spe- 
cially attach to the work of each of these thinkers. The 
doubts of the youthful philosophical mind are expressed 
by Descartes and Hume ; the first confident solutitnts 
by Fiohte and Schelling; while the more serious Btu- 
dent will turn to the patient inquiries of Locke and 
Kant, and will test there with a consciousness of unsolved 
problems before htni ; or he will press onward to such 
solutions as human thought can afford, following in the 
track of Spinoza and Hogel, of Berkeley or of LeibniE, 
in the same degree as he may incline to logical strictnese^ 
to ideal purpose, or to fulness and breadth of thought as 
the supreme characteristics of human wisdom. ^_ 
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But second only to the interest which we take in the 
person and age of any author who has bequeathed to us 
a great work of thought, is that with which we turn 
to the age of the world and nation which produced both. 
If he is the labourer, the world at large, the nation in 
particular, is the field on which he has cast the seed. 
Has this field been a large or a small one % Has it been 
prepared by previous cultivation to receive the seed, 
which has sprung up readily and brought forth abundant 
fruit ; or has it been unprepared, and unable to develop 
blossom and fruit, allowing much of the seed to lie 
dormant, or to grow slowly, awaiting the help of other 
elements to ripen iti And again, has the seed itself been 
the product of primitive growth, or has it been gathered 
from a plant pruned and ennobled by previous care and 
nursing? These questions, expressed in less figurative 
language, indicate the lines on which our exnosition will 
proceed. 

Few periods in the history of any civilised nation 
could have been less favourable for the pursuit of liter- 
ary work than the middle of the seventeenth century in 
Germany, where Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz was bom, 
at Leipzig, on the 21st day of June 1646. His father, 
a jurist and professor of moral philosophy at the univer- 
sity, died in the year 1652, leaving his son under the 
care of a widow, only thirty-one years of age. She was 
the third wife of his father, a good Christian woman, 
-who conscientiously devoted herself to the education 
of her only child. There were besides two older chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, by the father's first wifa 
Guhrauer, the biographer of Leibniz, shows that for 
several generations back his ancestors on bolla. ^\^^'a» 
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wero well connecteil, and comraaniled the-j 
thoir neighbours. Their means were considerable, and we 
are told that his mother woa religiously bent upon pre- 
serving in the children the good name of their ancestors, 
fit)^ yn-of waripvn/ a,uT)(yviii,tv, Leibniz's father com- 
bined — 88 did his son afterwards on a larger scale — prac- 
tical work and philosopliical studies, being not only a 
professor but also a notary of eunsiilBrable eminence ; but 
the more important traita of the son's uhamcter eeem to 
have come from his mother, of whom in an obituary 
notice it is said, that besides being to every one a model of 
piety, she overcame all personal difficulties with patience, 
trying to live with every one in peace and quietness. 
This conciliatory spirit showed itself in her sou's cele- 
brated attempts to bring about pohtical and Tcligioafl 
union on many occasions well known in history, and has 
found its classical expression in his philosophical system. 

To be brought up in comparative affluence, surrounded 
by a scientilic and studious atmosphere, and, more than 
aU, to inhale from infancy the spirit of the true Christian 
tiprprfj, mustnt all times he counted as aninestimablebleBs- 
iug. Viewed in the hght of the history of those times, 
these circumatancea seem to have exceptionally and pro- 
videntially combined to bestow on the youthful mind of 
one of the greatest geniuses an education hardly other- 
wise attainable during the darkest period of Germany's 
history, — a period characterised by much want and 
poverty amoi^st the people, the uncouthness of even 
the higher and academic circles, and the rampant strife 
and discord of all religious parties. 

Nothing indeed could be more desolate than the state 
in which Germany was left in the year 1648, when the 
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Westphalian peace "brought the Thirty Years' War to an 
end. 

The great changes which had revolutionised the world 
in the sixteenth century, and which in England had led 
to national greatness and independence, led in Germany 
on the contrary to national degradation and helplessness. 
More than a century had to pass before the nation began 
to utilise the achievements of the age of the Reforma- 
tion and the discoveries of natural science. Leibniz was 
the first who turned the thoughts of his countrymen into 
channels out of which a culture peculiar to themselves 
was to spring. But to understand his work and position, 
it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and to analyse the conditions which from 
the same causes produced such opposite results. 

"Without entering into doubtful speculations as to 
the differences of national character, from which varying 
developments may have arisen in England, France, and 
Germany respectively, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to point to the geographical differences in the 
situation of these three countries. Even in common 
life we are inclined to look upon an abundance of 
external means, a multitude of points of contact with 
the world, and a variety of interests, as dangerous 
advantages bestowed by nature or inheritance upon 
any individual. We only think of them as unmixed 
blessings if they fall to the lot of him in whom we 
can look for moral strength and for that self-control 
which is gained by habit and education. The naiTow 
sphere, the straight road, the limitation of interests and 
progress, may, we think, guarantee a safer though a 
jlower progress. The same reflections m\iat ^Y^\^ ^ 
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snine degree to tlie gcowth of national life. The in- 
definiteness of the natural boundaries of Gemmnj, die 
vast extent of the country, the great variety of its 
climate, and its contact on every side with greatly dif- 
fering nationalities, have at all times presented diffi- 
culties to a settled mode of government and to a 
national oi^anisation. Such, a situation ia far lass 
favourable tfaaa that of France, for which nature haa 
defined two-thirds of its boundaries ; or than that of 
Britain, for which she has defined the whole. And if 
this disadvantage has not even now — hy means of h 
compHcatod machinery of culture — been thoiooglily 
overcome, how much more must it have stood in the 
way of the development of the German people in the 
early middle ages, which we look vtpon as the period ffiE 
the infancy and growth of modem European nations ! 
Moreover, the central position on the map of Europe 
has always destined Germany to bo the arena of all ttie 
great European conflicts, the meeting -ground for the 
northern and southern, as well as the western and 
eastern nations. Wars and battles, frequently foi^bt 
for no national purpose, brought with them a want of 
rest and liberty, those first requisites of national pro- 
gress, and left behind thorn poverty and lawlessness. 
But these geograpliicol disadvantages, which under the 
most favourable conditions cotild only have been coun- 
terbalanced by an unusual amount of statesmanlike 
sagacity and moderation, not to be met with in those 
dark ages, were icoreased by still greater political dis- 
advantages, which till now have been far too little 
recognised. 
The civilisation of the Christian world is an in- 
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heritance from the ancient ; its history forms a conti- 
nuity with that of the Eoman Empire. The bearers 
of the new civilisation were the Teutonic race; the 
transmitter of the ancient civilisation was Eome. The 
Roman Church, the only great and universal power, — 
which, whilst the Empire had lost its extent and its tem- 
poral sway, still upheld the uniting hond through the 
new faith, — preserved the continuity of history, and 
aimed at the reinstitution of that temporal power 
which had been lost. The Teutons being the conquer- 
ors of the world and the race of the future, it was 
natural that the Popes in Eome should confer upon them 
the honour and burden of re-establishing the Eoman 
Empire. And among the different Teutonic nations it 
fell naturally upon that which had most tenaciously 
preserved its independence in the great conflicts, and 
which, whilst other nations had been either overrun 
or scattered in aimless wanderings, maintained its ori- 
ginal country. These were the Germans proper or 
Franks, in contradistinction to the Gauls, who had 
been completely conquered by the Eomans, and to 
the wandering nations, the Goths and Vandals, who 
had become mixed up with the peoples of southern 
Europe. From the Franks sprang the first great polit- 
ical conqueror and governor of the new world, Charles 
the Great. On him Pope Leo III. conferred, on 
Christmas - day of the year 800, the title of Eoman 
Emperor. Charles was essentially German, his capital 
was Aix-la-Chapelle. The Eoman crown was hence- 
forward considered an honour belonging by precedent 
to the Franks or Germans. After having been lost 
by the division of the empire, it was again claimed 
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by Otto the First, who was the founder of the Holy 
Itoman Empire, " denoting the Bovereignty of Germany 
and Italy vested in a. Germanic prince." ^ 

It may woU be conceived what calamities and sacri- 
fices to the German nation were involved in the apparent 
gloiy and honour of tliia imion of the two crowns. In 
looking back from our point of view, we are forced to 
attribute the progress of civilisation to tlie Diodem 
principle of national development Through it sepa- 
rate langungcB only became possible as well oa popular 
literature, the diffusion of knowledge, liberal govem- 
luent, and tbe education of the multitude. The receat 
theory of division of labour found its practical applica- 
tion on the grandest scale, when, in the course of tlie 
middle ages, ■weatem Europe was divided into a num- 
ber of independent and independently governed natioiiB, 
Compared with this, the principles which dictated the 
government of the German Empire were antiquated and 
unpractical ; antiquated, because they attempted to re- 
vive and continue that form of united government under 
which the old world had succumbed ; unpractical, be- 
cause they tried to connect the Christian religion with 
a temporal instead of a spiritual kingdom. Nor wonld 
it he correct to attribute the comparative freedom with 
which France and England were permitted to look after 
their national consoHdation and liome government to a 
conscious recognition of the tniei [irinciple. Their blesa- 
inga were thnist upon tht,m Itemoved from the theatre 
of the world's history and tlie centre of civilisation, Eng- 
land was by nature and circumstances forced into the 
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course her history has taken; whilst France, unwil- 
lingly cast into the background by a stronger Germany, 
was retarded in her historical progress just in the same 
degree as her rulers from time to time fancied they 
saw an opportunity for gaining the lost ascendancy, in 
imitating the old imperial policy, or in attempting, as 
Napoleon the First did, to revive the obsolete idea of 
a world-empire. 

The immediate consequences to Germany of this 
world -policy were clear. The very circumstances 
which for a home-ruler would have been the cause for 
establishing a strong and central government — viz., the 
dangers threatening on all sides from barbarous peoples, 
led in Germany to a division of the empire into a 
number of smaller states, each with a prince strong 
enough indeed to defend himself, and a necessary help 
to the imperial force which was frequently fighting in 
foreign countries for foreign interests, but at the same 
time a dangerous foe if inclined or if roused to oppose 
the central authority. Forced by their Italian policy 
to confine themselves principally to their western and 
southern dominions, the German emperors failed to 
assimilate and combine the northern and southern in- 
terests and tastes within the realm itself, and laid the 
foundation for those conflicts which, even after the em- 
pire ceased to exist, remained the continual cause of 
disimion and internal disaJffection. But what we have 
principally in view is the peculiar national importance 
of those two great events which heralded modem times : 
the discoveries of science and the Reformation. Ger- 
many as a nation was not prepared to utilise either of 
these to full advantage. 
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In spite of tliu absence of settled government, i 
later mldtlli' ages had witneasod in southern iiud western 
Germany a considerable development of municipal life 
and wenltb. The conneetion between Italy and Ger- 
many went hand in hand with the trade of the woriil, 
and the Crusades opened out connections with the Eaet, 
whence most of the luxuries of that age came. The 
emperois also, beijig always in need of money, nursed 
and protected the industries of the towns, and granted 
them many liberties. Thus, in the large towns of 
Bouthem and western Germany, arts, manufactures, 
literature and culture, existed much earlier than in the 
other countries of western Europe, The Hanseatiu 
League along the north coast of Germany and Holland 
commanded the trade of the north, and formed the 
chamiel through which coumieree and industry were 
introduced into the northern countries and into Eng- 
land. But the invention of the compass, and the dis- 
covery of America and of the sea-way to India, com- 
pletely altered the course of European trade. The 
maritime nations became the carriers of the world, and 
the open sea a safer road than the dangerous and tedi- 
ous overland route, or than the coasting line along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, each of which was equally 
threatened by Mohammedan robbers and pirates. This 
change was a great blow to the trading towns of Ger- 
many and to the Hanseatic League. They never recov- 
ered from it. Simultaneously with this great material 
revolution, and indeed partly caused by it, came the 
great spiritual revolution, known as the Eeformation of 
the Church. The government of Kome had become 
intolerable, the yoke of sacertlotal tyraimy had to be 
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broken. But it was only in England that this rupture 
was utilised in a political spirit ; in Germany the early 
refonners limited themselves to a religious view of the 
question. The emperor naturally regarded the move- 
ment as antagonistic to the interests of the holy crown, 
which was his chief glory; and among the smaller 
princes, some of which supported the Reformation 
vigorously, none was strong enough or willing to under- 
take the contest in a national spirit. Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony refused the German crown in the 
year 1519, when it was offered to him on the death 
of Maximilian I., and by doing so doomed Germany 
to an age of internal strife and warfare, which in course 
of 130 years destroyed all her material wealth, dismem- 
bered the empire, depopulated the country, brutalised 
the people, and only ended through the absolute ex- 
haustion of the nation. The Westphalian peace was 
concluded in the year 1648 from sheer necessity, just 
two years after the birth of Leibniz. Germany's first 
philosopher came to her rescue when she was most 
in want of a reviving influence. Few elements of 
higher value had survived the destructive process of 
continued war and discord, and few opportunities existed 
for the development of a genius like that of Leibniz. 
Yet through a combination of happy circumstances, he 
was brought into early contact with the best of the 
culture that was left, and thrown probably into the 
only course where his talents could be utilised. The 
theological warfare of the Churches and their represen- 
tatives was, though the most prominent, still happily 
not the only outcome of Luther's and Melanchthon's 
work. But during the time of the Reformation, aiLd 
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after it, there was a class of men who were repelled by 
the noiey strife of the new Church as much as they 
were by the hoUowness of the old. Clinging to the 
deeper religious truth of the Keformation, wliich placed 
the value of faith in its internal and spiritual mani- 
festationa, they nursed within themselves a trae ChriB- 
tianity. In literature tliis phase of tlie religious life 
found many classical representatives, before, during, 
and after the Befomiation, from Thomas a Kempis 
(died 1471) through Tauler (1521) and the author of 
the 'Deutsche Theologie,' many of the writings (espe- 
cially the hymns) of Luther, and J. Amdt's ' True 
Christianity' (1605), down to Paul Oorhardt'a Lymna 
(published 1658-1667). This inner Christianity in 
some instances lost itself in mysticism, as in Jacob 
Boehm (1575-1624); in others it developed into pietism, 
as in Spener (1705); but in its true form it exhibits 
the best side of the religious life and work of Germany. 
To its teaching we must trace the religious influences 
under which, through his excellent mother, Leibnis! 
was brought As she lived in a university town, and 
as her own and her husband's connections moved in am 
academic circle, the young Leibniz was not obliged 
to leave liis home or to become acquainted with the 
doubtful liberties, the numerous temptatious, the bar- 
barous follies of student life. In the circle of his 
older friends the liberal advice of one member pre- 
vailed over the prejudices of others,— who, according 
to the pedantic fashion of the age, used to limit ttie 
boy to catechism and picture-books,- — and the library 
of his father, previously kept under lock and key, vbb 
opened to him before he was ten years old. Here, ac- 
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cording to his own testimony, he used to bury himself in 
the society of /Cicero and Quinctilian, Seneca and Pliny, 
Herodotus and Xenophon, Plato, the Eoman historians, 
and the Greek and Latin fathers. In a philosophical 
essay written in later hfe, under the name of Gulielmus 
Pacidius, he says of himself, that left to his natural 
thirst for knowledge, he seemed as it were to be guided 
by the " Tolle lege " of a higher voice, which led him 
to study and imbibe the spirit of the ancients^ with 
whom he became sufficiently familiar to acquire the form 
of expression and the tenor of thought peculiar to them. 
They led him to aim at two things, both foreign as it 
seemed to the writers of the day — viz., in words to 
attain clearness, and in matter usefulness. Thus early 
he established for himself the formal rule of definite- 
nes3 and transparency of diction, and the practical one 
of doing and saying everything for a purpose and an end. 
The first led himj to the study of logic, and to a variety 
of pursuits which engaged him during the whole of his 
life, all of them tending to make his knowledge more cor- 
rect, more ready, and more complete, by classifying and 
systematising it, by using signs and characters in place 
of words, by generalising terms, and by bringing every 
inquiry under a principle and method. The natural 
field for such a talent as his was nxathematics and 
their applications. But this formal and methodical turn 
of his mind was tempered by the desire to see the pur- 
pose and meaning and the practical outcome of every- 
thing. This led him to appreciate the work of Lord 
Bacon, and governed the various attempts of his later 
life to introduce philosophical reasoning into questions 
of law, of administration, and of political and religious 
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government. The same tendency, joined to his early 
lave of completeness and comprehensiveness, natuially 
led Leibniz to a philosophical inquiry into the meaning 
of reality, and of the trae i^ssencc of things and their 
connection with each other. Thus, while in the former 
we see what guided Leibniz to hia great mathematical 
Invention — viz.', the differential and integral calculua, — 
by which he reduced to a principle and general method 
the scattered solutions by eminent mathematiciana of 
problems all involving infinitely email quantities, — we 
see in the latter the germ of his not less celebrated 
doctrine of luouada, and of the pre-established tiarmony 
of all thinga 

So school existed at that time in which a genius 
with such, remarkable talents could be trained ; he was 
left tathe guidajiee of hia own taste, — he was self-taught 
lie says significantly in later life : " More frequently 
will he who does not understand an art find aomething 
new than he who does, — he who is self-taught sooner 
than those who are not, — for he enters by a road and gate 
unknown to others, and gains a different view of things. 
He admires that which is new, while others pass it by 
as something well known." 

In hia fifteenth year, 16C1, Leibniz became a student 
at the university of his native town, Leipzig ; but the 
instruction afforded him there was inadequate. Under 
Jacob Thomasiua, the father of the celebrated Chnetuui 
Thomasius, he studied philosophy, ancient and scholastic ; 
but it was tlirough hia private study that lie became 
at the same time acquainted with the philosophy ol 
Descartes. After two years, when hardly seventeen, 
we find him defending his first dissertation, " De prin- 
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cipio individui," on the principle of individuation. This 
is the celebrated problem of the schoolmen. Do indi- 
vidual things exist, or only their attributes or qualities ? 
Leibniz adopted the former alternative. Existence, : 
according to him, belongs only to individuals ; general / 
terms exist only in our thoughts ; whatever exists is / 
by its very existence individual But in one of hisi 
corollaries he adds, that the essence of things is not: 
eternal, except they are in God. In these theses we can 
see the beginning of his later philosophical doctrines. 

This dissertation, which, like all academic dissertations, 
was intended to be a " specimen eruditionis " as much as 
an expression of philosophical opinion, bears testimony 
to the young author's extensive knowledge of scholastic 
learning as well as to his dexterity in handling their 
dialectical methods. The position he took up had 
been gained after much thought and hesitation. He 
said himself in later life, that he remembered having 
at the age of fifteen, during a ramble in the "Rosen- 
thal," — a, well-known place of resort near Leipzig, — de- 
cided to give up the belief of the schoolmen in the 
substantiality of forms, and to adopt the mechanical 
view of nature, which led him to the study of mathe- 
matics. 

It was, however, only later in life that he began a pro- 
found study of the higher mathematics. At Leipzig he 
followed the course prescribed to him by his prudent 
advisers, and devoted himself to the study of law, with 
the hope of gaining in this way — as many of his fore- 
fathers had done — a practical and remunerative occu- 
pation. And indeed the choice was not unwise. The 
study of law had for many centuries past been pursued 
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in Germany with nmuh interest. The empire of tho 
world had descended from the Eonian emperors through 
the Chtiruh to the (iermaji emperore, and these had 
early shown a particular interest in the lex regia, as it 
was laid down and embodied in the great collectioii of 
Justinian. The Eouian law — the law of the emperors 
— was studied with zRst, to tha comparative neglect of 
the native law ; because the former exalted the preroga- 
tive and sanctioned the idea of the submission of the 
people. But besides, a new interest had recently sprung 
up in legal studies. For in the year 1625 Hugo Grotius 
had published at Frankfort his celebrated treatise 'De 
jure belli et pacis.' This work, which attempts to de- 
monstrate the principle of right and the basis of society 
and government outside of the Church, had been orig- 
inally suggested by the legal practice of the author, who 
in his youth had been employed by the Dutch ILast 
India Company to decide a question of commercial im- 
portance. This had led him to inquire into the lawful- 
ness of war in general, and into the principlee of right 
and of society. This book created a profound impres- 
sion, and became a new departure in legal science, 
differing essentially from the doctrines of Eoman law 
as they had been expounded in the interest of the 
Church and the empire. Not far from Leipzig, at the 
University of Jena, Professor Erhard Weigol, a mathe- 
matician and phUosopher, was at this time lecturing on 
what was termed natural law. Leibniz went in the year 
1663 for one session to Jena, and was much influenced 
by the lectures and by the personal intercourse with 
"Weigel. He was told there that Samuel PufEendorff, 
who published in 1660 his worb, ' Elementorum juris- 
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prudentise universalis libri duo/ which had made much 
sensation, and had induced the Elector Charles Ludwig 
to found at Heidelberg a chair for " Katural and Inter- 
national Law" — had got his new ideas mainly from 
WeigeL It was also of significance for Leibniz that 
Weigel was both mathematician and philosopher, a com- 
bination which eminently suited the mind of the former, 
whose Uterary productions during that time give suffi- 
cient testimony that he was largely influenced by Weigel. 
In the year 1664 Leibniz gained the degree of " Magister 
Philosophiae," by a dissertation entitled " Specimen diffi- 
cultat^ in jure"; and in 1665 he wrote and defended 
another . entitled " Specimen certitudinis in jure," — ^both 
of which he published in a somewhat modified form in 
1672, imder the title * Specimina juris.' Two important 
positions are vindicated in these early attempts : firstly, 
the necessity of introducing philosophical principles and 
reasoning into matters of law; and secondly, that the 
ancient jurists had brought so much thought and know- 
ledge to bear upon their subject, that the principal task 
which they left to their successors was the syste- 
matic arrangement of the matter which they had col- 
lected. Thus/he indicated the two great objects of the 
modern science of law : the first a philosophical inquiry 
into the principles of right, the second a systematic 
arrangement of the matter handed down to us. At the ^ 
same time/he was composing his treatise " De arte com- 
binatoria, in which we see the germs of ideas and 
theories developed by him in much later years. The 
mathematical rules, by which the combinations of a 
number of elements can be found, seemed to Leibniz to 
be suggestive of similar processes in other sciences. 
p. — ^vin. "& 
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Aiming at the advancement of research hy making 
science and Janguage more definite, he saw the model 
for all reasoning procesaeB in the methods of algebra, 
where signs take tlie place of words, and remove their 
ambiguity. If we could reduce all the notioufl witli 
which the abstroet sciences operate to simple ideas, ve 
might calculate their possible combinations and express 
these combinations hy the use of general characters, and 
thus attain the strictneaa and completeness of mathemat- 
ical reasoning. These pursuits occupied Leibniz during 
the whole of his life ; and in a fragment of later years 
he comments upon the dissertation "De arte combinato- 
ria," without regretting its publication, which proTCB 
how early and independently he had laboured in that 
field, although he regrets the want of such higher ma- 
thematical training "as had fallen to the lot of Pascal 
under the tuition of the great Parisian mathematicians." 
In apite of the great admiration of many among hia 
professors and friends, which these early signs of erudi- 
tion and original research commanded, the way to the 
highest academical honours was not made easy to Leibnia 
Pedantry and jealousy were exhibited on varioua occa- 
sions ; and these, together with other reasons, among 
which wc must mention the death of his mother in 1664, 
and a burning eagerness to see more of foreign countries 
and to acquire a knowledge of higher mathematics, in- 
duced Leibniz to quit liis native place— never to return 
except in passing-^in order to visit the University of 
Altdorf, then belonging to tlie free town of Niimbeig. 
At Altdorf he obtained tbe degree of " Doctor Juris " 
' by a disputation and a dissertation "De casihua per- 
plexis" (published later on in the ' Speciminn juris'). 
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In this dissertation he maintains that the law of nature, 
the principles of wliich are to be philosophically estab- 
lished, must be resorted to in any case in which the 
positive or historical law affords no means of deciding. 

The impression which Leibniz made at Altdorf was so 
favourable that a professorship was offered him, but he 
tells us that his desires drew him in quite a different 
direction. He declined, probably because he felt con- 
vinced that for the success of his scientific and practical 
endeavours, lor the cp.rrying out of his reformatory plans, 
the life of a small university town offered neither the 
necessary assistance nor the proper sphere of action. 
Two regions were as yet imknown to him, — viz., that of 
practical life, with its interests and problems ; and that 
of modern science, which had begun to be cultivated in 
Holland, in Paris, and in London. It is important to 
remark here, that among the other results disastrous to 
Germany, the wars of the Eeformation and of the seven- 
teenth century had driven out of that country the study 
of the mathematical sciences, which, two hundred years 
before, had received earlier attention there than in other 
countries, from Copernicus, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe. 
The development and continuation of the labours of 
these pioneers of modern science was left by their native 
country to the great Italian, English, Dutch, and French 
philosophers, whose work was, even at the time of 
Leibniz, only imperfectly known in Germany. To be- 
come acquainted with the new science, Leibniz had to 
wait till fortunate circumstances led him abroad, whence 
he was to bring back and reimport into his native coun- 
try the studies to which Germany had given the first 
impetus. 




Leibniz combined in hia twentieth year a knowledge 
of the clasaicnl authors and of the aims and methods 
of scholastic learning, with an appreciation of the new 
philosophy of Bacon and Descartes. "Witli a love of 
formal correctness and perspicuity, he united that 
characteristic of practical wisdom, which thinks and 
acta for an end and for a purpose. With an admira- 
tion for the strictness of mathematical reasoning, and a 
desire to leara more about liigher mathematics, there 
went band in hand a good legal training, which not 
only distinguished between hut tried to join philoso- 
phical (or natural) and positive (or historical) law. 
Religious faith and reverence for the Creator and His 
work existed in his soul, side by side with a mechanical 
view of nature and her ways. And lastly, ail these 
talents, all this knowledge, all these acquisitions, whick 
induced hia friends to look upon him as a prodigy — 
pro motwtro m-at — were mingled with a deep yearning' 
after a something larger and wider, a conaciousneas o£ 
the defects of his culture, and a desire to do some- 
thing greater and more ueef ut. How different does L«b~ . 
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niz appear to us — even so early — from the other great 
fathers of modem thought, — from Lord Bacon, Descartes, 
and Spinoza I In common with the first he had a 
love of practical pursuits and moral purposes, and the 
intention of making learning more useful. With Des^ 
cartes he shared a love of mathematical methods which 
was foreign to Bacon. He was distinguished from both 
of them, however, by his admiration of Aristotle and 
the ancients, and by his appreciati<)n of the schoolmen. 
These both Bacon and Descartes despised, knowing them 
probably only through the instructions of their school- 
days, instead of through an actual perusal of their works 
in the recesses of a private library, by which Leibniz 
inew them. At the age of twenty Leibniz appears to 
Qiave been more settled in his ways of thought than Des- 
cartes, who passed through a stage of doubt unknown 
ix) Leibniz ; but at the same time, he was less ambitious 
than Bacon, who so early looked upon himself as a 
:reformer of philosophy. There were few points of 
:Tesemblance between Leibniz and Spinoza, of whom at 
"the age of twenty we know little, and who at the age 
^)f twenty-four was expelled from the Jewish synagogue 
'^o which he belonged on account of his opinions. The 
^jbscurity in which he lived, and the special line of j 
^Jiis studies, form the great contrast between him and 
IXeibniz. 

So early, then, as his twentieth year, we are led to ^ 

:^ecognise in Leibniz's life and training peculiarities 

>vhich are of importance to his philosophy. Few men 

T)egan to build so early, few laid so broad a founda- 

"tion ; no mistakes were made in construction, no doubts 

liad to be overcome, no time was lost in aimless search. 
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Every step lie took waa oiiwaiil, every espeiienea 
ureasod the means he already possessed, every Btonc 
which the builder took up was jjlaced in tlie right posi- 
tion. No conclusions were arrived at hastily, no part of 
the edifice was finished prematurely ; in harmony with 
itself, and without loss of evenness and balance, the 
work progressed steadily, a true example for the his- 
torical student of that process which Leibniz himself 
afterwards conceived to be the explanation of the world 
—viz., the individuality of everything real and the 
harmony of all things. 

Leaving the academic circle and the town of Altdorf, 
Leibniz hud not far to go to find a new and interesting 
sphere of life. His steps were naturally directed to 
Humberg, a free imperial town, the capital of a small 
republic, under the supremacy of the emperor, com- 
prising seven towns and many castles and villages. 
Except Augsburg, NUmborg was almost the only ex- 
ample of a rich community surviving the horrors of the 
Thirty Years' War without a complete loss of industry and 
prosperity. In the rest of Germany the prolonged ym 
had made the smaller courts, which strove for Buprema43y, 
progressively important. These, forming a kind of 
opposition to the emperor, tried to mark their position 
by an unworthy imitation of the elegance and dissipa- 
tion of the Freneh Court ; and by so doing, they drew 
upon the resources of the country almost as much as the 
imperial and foreign armies had done, and largely con- 
tributed to the general impoverishment and degradation. 
Besides this, they fostered a taate for French manners, 
customs, and fasliions, detrimental to German inter- 
ests. The remnants of native industry and of national 
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life were to be fomid only in exceptional places. Among 
these Niimberg was conspicuous ; and it was well for 
Leibniz, who at this time began to take an interest in 
political matters, that he should become personally 
acquainted with what little was left of truly Grerman 
spirit and home cultura His appreciation of this was 
testified to by himself in a political pamphlet, written 
a few years later, when he had become acquainted with 
the unpatriotic spirit existing in other Grerman circles, 
for he singles out Niimberg as one of the few rare 
instances of surviving national interests and habits. It 
was significant that one with the culture of Leibniz 
should do this, since he must have been, for very 
different reasons, attracted by the language and litera- 
ture of France, which contained the standard works 
of the new philosophy, and many mathematical and 
physical writings of great importance. Leibniz's resi- 
dence in Niimberg was not of long duration; but in 
the course of the year which he spent there he became 
a member of that remarkable society which, under the 
name of " Gesellschaf t der Eosenkreuzer " (fratemitas 
roseas crucis), had a branch in Niimberg. It was a 
society of alchemists, counting among its members many 
clergymen and doctors, founded in the year 1654 as a 
branch of that extraordinary fraternity which, realis- 
ing the satire of Johann Valentin Andrea, entitled the 
* Chemical Nuptials of Christian Eosenkreuz,' had, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, combined 
alchemists of all nations into a united body. The sup- 
posed secrets of the philosopher's stone, the alkahest, 
and the elixir of life, previously known only to indi- 
viduals, became more accessible through this society* 
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They were thus laitl open to criticism and science, whicli 
ultimately exploded them. ^Leibniz, anxious to leam 
wherever he could, introduced himeeK to the president 
of the society by an easay, artfully prepared by means 
tif ohsciire technital terms collected from books on al- 
chemy. This essay produced sueh an etfect, that he, 
whose name was already known, was at once received 
by the society, and nominated secretary. In this capac- 
ity he had to register the chemical experiments made 
by the members, and to conduct the foreign correspon- 
dence. This, besides teaching him the foUies and super- 
stitions of this fictitious but fasluonable wisdom — -which 
he did not fail to expose in after-life for the warning 
and benefit of others — made him acquainted with the 
elements of chemistry. It had for him a greater value 
still; it led him into the society of rich and influen- 
tial persona, and was the means of his being introduced, 
in 1667, to the Baron Johann Christian von Boineburg^ 
an acquaintanceship which ultimately decided his career. 
The name of Boineburg takes lis into quite a differ- 
ent province of German life and history from that with 
which we have hitherto dealt, and as it is outside the 
interests and the knowledge of English historians, a few 
words referring to it may not be out of place. For 
reasons already explained, the history of the German 
people long before the age of Leibniz was not identical 
with the history of Uie empire. Many parts of &e 
empire had for centuries commanded an independence 
much greater than, in fact, the acknowledged sovereignty 
which their rulers enjoy at the present day. This in- 
dependence, however, not being clearly defined, rested 
laigely upon such fortuitous circumstances as the natural 
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position of the country, its neighbours, and, more than 
anything else, the personal importance and prudence of 
its rulers. These rulers rarely possessed a military force 
strong enough to maintain itself if matched against the 
armies of their neighbours. Their resources lay there- 
fore more in establishing judicious alliances, in cultivat- 
ing personal relations, and in commanding private influ- 
ence with those on whom for the moment the fate of the 
world principally depended. The residences or courts 
of these smaller princes were thus the homes of secret 
diplomacy, an art in which many of them were adepts, 
through which they became frequently the media of 
great international negotiations, which decided — for 
good or bad — the fortunes of nations; and by which 
the local history of towns and provinces as little des- 
tined by nature to play a prominent part in the world's 
history as any of the provinces of France or the shires 
of England was sometimes raised into prominence. The 
more influential rulers surrounded themselves with ele- 
gant, polite, and intelligent society, and by counteracting 
the centralisation, so inevitable in France and England, 
they caused that widespread diffusion of the means of 
knowledge — institutions for education, collections and 
academies of all kinds, theatres and orchestras — for 
which Germany has become celebrated. But there was 
another reason why an introduction into such circles 
was particularly important for a man of Leibniz's tram- 
ing. The diplomatic work of these smaller courts re- 
quired the support of legal science and historical erudi- 
tion as much as the personal influence and connections 
of the princes. Alliances had to be made, and their 
advantages set forth by referring to the principles of 
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international law and the facts of liistory; wars hodi 
I be entered into for purposes of supposed eociol or com- 
mercia! advantage ; articles of peace and treaties had to 
be drawn up ; boiiuilaries had to be fixed and powers con- 
veyed. Last, and not least, these local rulers and half- 
independent priiices strove to emancipate themselves 
more thoroughly ; and inasmuch as some of their num- 
ber enjoyed greater rights of precedence and representa- 
tion than others, it was a matter of continuous jealousy 
and ambition to establish reasons for advajicement and 
to bring about the recognition of their dynastic claims 
by the emperor. In these frequently futile and ridicu- 
lous aspirations much time and power were lost ; false 
arguments and sophistry were resorted to, and over the 
claims of the princes the interests of tlae people wete 
mostly forgotten. Tliere wore, however, exceptions, 
where the cause was a right one, and the policy en- 
lightened and disinterested. It is clear that in such 
cases learning and ingenuity could be put to good 
account, and that many opportunities were offered for 
useful research and for the establishment of right prin- 
ciples of government. The post of li'gal councillor or 
historian at the court of an enHghtened and influential 
ruler must indeed hare afforded to an observing mind 
means for learning the ways of the world anil the fac- 
tors of historical and social progress, more than probably 
any other station in high or middle life. 

None of the estates of the empire was more powerful 
and important than that of the spiritual Elector and 
Archbbhop of Mainz, the arch-chancellor and director of 
the empire. He was in the empire what the Pope waa 
in Europe ; lie was the highest Church dignitary, 
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the first of the electors. A historian says of these 
bishops of Mainz : " Hatto and Willigis governed the 
empire ; Gerhard boasted of having the emperors under 
his thumb; Diether, long before the Reformers, curtailed 
the pretensions of the Papal chair; Berth old was the first 
advocate of general peace and of the imperial courts of 
justice ; Johann Philipp the maintainor of the balance 
of the empire and of the peace of Europe." This last- 
named, Johann Philipp von Schonbbm, one of the most 
eminent men of his age, had been called from the 
bishopric of Wiirzburg to the primacy of the empire 
and archbishopric of Mainz in the year 1647, when 
the negotiations for the peace of Munster were in full 
train. In consequence of the difficulties which presented 
themselves, a man was wanted who enjoyed the esteem 
of every party, and who had the name of a lover of 
peace and of being the friend of his coimtry. This 
eminent dignitary had recognised the talents of Johann 
Christian von Boineburg, one of the most celebrated diplo- 
matists of his age, who was bom at Erfurt in 1622, and 
had received a legal education under the celebrated 
Professor Conring of Helmstadt. He had lived at the 
Court of Christina Queen of Sweden, and in the com- 
pany of her great chancellor Axel Oxenstiema, and had 
become noted by his able decision in many of the dis- 
putes between the different German princes. Schon- 
bom called Boineburg to his service in 1652. Situated 
as these great diplomatists were, so to say, between the 
foreign ambitions of Prance and the selfish policy of the 
house of Hapsburg, they clearly recognised the twofold 
danger which undermined Germany's national welfare ; 
and they strove, with all the power of their position 
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and all their ability, to solve the groat political problf 
of the (lay. Among these none was more difficult 
than the (jueation of the auccesaioii on the death of the 
Emperor Ferdinand III. ia 1657. They succeeded in 
settling it in favour of Leopold, King of Hungary aad 
Bohemia, and thus provcntod the outbreak of a new 
war, wliieh the preteusiona of Philip IV. of Spain and 
of Louia XtV. of France might have brought on. 

It would not be correct to treat as merely accidental 
the fact that Leibniz had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced into these ciiclea by the moat eminent statesman 
of one of the moat enlightened courts of Germany — by 
Eoineburg. It ia impoaaible to imagine tliat one who 
had embraced bo eurly the principles of right conduct 
of life and thought — -viz., transparency and usefulness 
— should have become the instrument of the narrow 
intrig\iea of a small and aelfiah prince. We must assume 
that, with the dearnesa of vision peculiar to him, Leibniz 
saw at once the higher imjjortance of this new connec- 
tion; and that lie exchanged Niimberg foi' Frankfurt, 
where Boinobiii^' lived, with a distinct feeling that he 
waa furthering tlie great aims which he had set out for 
hhnself. Nor docs it appear tliat he hastily entered 
into any service, aa he lived for some time merely as a 
private gentleman and aa the friend of Boineburg in 
Frankfurt^ Through him Leibniz was enccrurajjed in 

1 Boraebnrg himself had retired into private life, aad was ouonpted 
with atiiiiiea Sal a large work of a liternrj and historical oharacter — 
which, however, never appeared. He Iiad an excellent library, whidl 
Leihniz catalogued. He was a Roman Catholic (by convenion), and, 
like man; at3ier eminent men of that day, took great Interest in Qw 
projecta for (he reconciliation and public tolerance of the diOeieat 
Churthee, none of which, in the Thirty Years' War, had been atiLt 
attain a complete victory or supremacy over the others. 
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a variety of studies — all with a practical tendency — of 
which we can only mention a few. Boineburg was 
desirous of introducing Leibniz to the Elector of Mainz, 
a man of enlightened mind, who protected science and 
literature, who exercised a great political influence, and 
who, among other things, had appointed one of the pro- 
fessional men attached to his Government — Dr Lasser 
— to remodel the body of Koman law so as to meet 
the wants of German jurisdiction. Such attempts to 
codify, amplify, and reform the existing law, which was 
made up of foreign and native elements, were com- 
mon at that time. Louis XIV. of France had instituted 
a new arrangement of civil law under the title of 
" Ordonnance civile." Leibniz himself, on the journey 
from Niimberg to Frankfurt, had put on paper some 
ideas regarding legal instruction, which Boineburg in- 
duced Leibniz to print anonymously, and to dedicate 
them to the Bishop of Mainz, in the year 1668, with the 
title, "Methodus nova discendae docendseque jurispru- 
dentiae." This essay, although somewhat ambitious and 
deficient in practical moderation, was nevertheless widely 
read, and, like many other writings of Leibniz, has been 
in modem times repeatedly quoted, and even translated 
into French. // For Leibniz this publication had the ad- 
vantage of introducing him to the great prince-bishop, 
who requested him to assist Dr Lasser in the work he 
had been intrusted with, and promised him a weekly 
honorarium — which, however, owing to the disturbed 
state of revenue and property, was frequently not forth- 
coming. Leibniz soon after published with Lasser a 
sort of prospectus of their undertaking, with the title, 
" Eatio corporis juris reconcinnandi." He tried to carry 
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out here what in his early essay — "De arte c 
toria"^ — had been foreshadowed,- — i.e., he tried to oon- 
atruct a table or map containing all the concise and 
clear principles of law, by the combination of which, 
as it were mechanically, complicated cases could at once 
find their solution. 

I A tract of an essentially diplomatic character, com- 
posed for the Baron Boineburg during the winter of 
1668, was the means of introducing Leihniz into a 
new province of literature. Boineburg, relieved from 
the service of any special ruler, was freijuently appealed 
to as arbiter in questions of political importanca Such 
a case was subraittcil to him in the autumn of 1668. 
The king, John Casimir of. Poland, too impotent to 
maintain the integrity of his kingdom or to bear the 
burden of government, had voluntarily abdicated. For 
the purpose of electing a successor, a diet of the states 
of the kingdom had been called for the spring of 1669. 
Among the many pretenders, the great elector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg favoured the Catholic Count 
Palatine, PhUipp Wilhelm von I^fpuburg, and had recom- 
mended him to intrust Boineburg with a mission on his 
behalf to the Polish diet. This mission was to be an- 
ticipated by a tract, published anonymously under the 
title, ' .Specimen demonstrationum politicarum pro Ilege 
Polononim eligendo.' Leibniz, the author of the tract, 
appears in the guise of a Polish nobleman. The expected . 
end was not gained ; hut Leibniz had taken the oppor- 
tunity to show how the form of mathematical reaaoning 
— hitherto applied only in philosophy and law — might be 
used in political and diplomatic discussion, and in this re- 
( apeet he valued this juvenile effort even in his later years. 
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Of yet greater importance to his own philosophical 
development were/ a series of letters and essays written 
by Leibniz at Boineburg's suggestion, referring to the re- 
ligions and metaphysical controversies of the age// Boine- 
bnrg himself had in a spirit of moderation taken up these 
controversies, and was seriously employed in trying to 
find some ground common to Catholics and Protestants, 
and a way towards union and mutual tolerance. Leib- 
niz retained throughout his life a deep and active inter- 
est in these irejiical elBforts, of which we shall have to 
speak later on. At the time of which we are now speak- | 
ing, his studies were principally devoted to a refutation of ; 
the irreligious and atheistical ideas which the Socinians, / 
headed by Wissowatius, were spreading. There is, how-/ 
ever, little of theological controversy in these writings.) 
That which interested Leibniz most, was the difference 
between ancient and modem philosophy. Whilst advo- 
cating in general a mechanical view of nature, — as Bacon, 
Descartes, Gassendi, and others had done, — he maintains 
that there cannot be an ultimate explanation witiiout 
an immaterial principle, which — to explain the harmony 
of everything — must be one and universal; and he 
agrees with Aristotle and not with the modems, main- 
taining that the opinions of the former were more correct, 
and that he could not class -himself with the Cartesians. 
It has nevertheless been shown that his writings at this 
period bear strong evidence of his intimate acquaintance 
with Descartes' works. About the same time Leibniz 
brought out a new edition of a work published more 
than a century before (1553) at Parma — by Marius 
Nizolius, one of the many eminent Italian philologists 
who did so much for the revival of classical studies 
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— especially for the study of pur« Ciceroninn Latiuj 
in opposition to the barbarous Latin of the suhoolmen. 
Tlie work waa entitled ' Aatibarbams, son Je veris prin- 
cipiis et vera ratioiio philosophamii contra Paeudophilo- 
aophos.' At the re^ueat of Boiuehurg, Leibniz re-edited 
this work, and wrote a diaaertotion on the philoaopMcal 
fltyle of Nizolius marked by much learning. The essay 
ia important, as showing how intimately acquainted Leib- 
niz nmst have been with a department of literature which 
we have not as yet had any occaaion to refer to, but 
wliicli haa had a greater influence on modem Continental 
phiioaophy than has aometimea been recogniaed — viz., 
the literature of the Italian Kcnaissance. This disserta- 
tion also gives a good example of how Leibniz adorned 
every auhjeet which he approaehed with the original 
ideaa of his mind, and how every subject in ita turn 
was made to yield up its share towards the enrichment 
of his mind, becoming a tributary to the great current 
of thought which emanated from him, and which 
grew wider and deeper as the years rolled on. It has 
been correctly atated that Nizoliua's book would prob- 
ably have been forgotten but for the preface of Leib- 
niz, ia which the latter diaciisaed many queations of 
importance. Indeed, his remarks oa the requisites of 
a good philoaophical style, on the use of popular words, 
on the danger of technical terms, on the prevalence 
of scholastic phUoaophy in Germany as compared with 
England and Fr;mco,^-owing to the early introduction 
in theae countries of the vernacular aa the language 
of literature,— on the intrinsic aptness of the German 
language for philosophical expression, and many other 
points, will be read with interest now. This essay also 
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shows how Leibniz's admiration for an author goes 
hand in hand with a clear knowledge of his defects. 
Against Nizolius, he contends for an appreciation of 
Aristotle, and blames the modem philosophers for be- 
ing more anxious to expound their own ideas than to 
bring out what was great and true in Aristotle and 
the schoolmen. He maintains that much of what is 
thought to be new could be found in the older writers ; 
and that Descartes himself was staggered when many 
ideas, which he thought new, were traced to Aristotle 
and Plato, both of whom he despised. To English 
readers, who are accustomed to look back to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as the age which pro- 
duced the models of English verse and prose — Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Bacon— the opinions expressed by 
Leibniz regarding the use of the vernacular may ap- 
pear natural, and not unexpected. It is to be observed, 
however, that in Germany he 'appears in this respect 
as an innovator, and it is interesting for the biographer 
to trace his ideas to their origin. Leibniz's education 
was not a purely theoretical one. His father, and some 
of his relatives, had been professional lawyers. He him- 
self tells us that, having early mastered the theory, he 
betook himself to the* practice of law; and Boineburg 
has testified to his business ability. Now in his pro- 
fessional work he tells us that when in Leipzig he 
learnt to write German well; and in one of his tracts 
bearing on the question of the Eeform of Law, he 
recommends that young jurists should be trained to 
speak in German. And as a model of German 
style, he singles out the legal opinions issued by the 
faculty and courts of law of Leipzig, in the e\aQ,\.Qrca.\*^ 
p. — yiiL o 
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of Saxony. Tliia luttcr coimtiy possesHed, as fur 'haliK 
oa the age of tho KeEonnation, a constitution both lay 
and clerical, and an administration o£ justice independent 
of the empire. Luther, a century before Leibniz- — him- 
self a, Saxon, and the first great master of the German 
language — recommended tho style of the Saxon Chancel- 
laiy. We must not, therefore, consider it as unimpor- 
tant that Leibniz was bom and trained in Leipzig, and 
tliat he there worked not only at tho university but also 
in the law courts. It made bim acquainted from the 
first with the German language in its best form, and 
led h'l" to urge upon others the use of tho yemacular; 
whilst his coatemporariea were still using Latin exclu- 
sively, — whibt, for instance. Professor Coming was 
deploring the use of the French tongue by French 
savants ; and whilst Thomasius, twenty years later, ■was 
prosecuted for attempting for the first time to deliver 
academical lectures in the mother tongue. 

But Leibniz did not confine himself to merely lecom- 
mending the use of the German language — he wroto a,t 
that time several long essays in German ; and as they 
dealt with subjects which occupied him throughout hia 
long and busy life and professional duties, we must befo 
refer to thom at some length. TJiey were of a political 
nature, and stand in immediate connection with the 
events of the day, as well as with the journey to Paris 
which he undertook two years later — a journey which 
was to mark a new era in his mental dfevclopment. 

The poUtioal situation of Europe in the year 1670 
was the cause of great alarm to every German statesman, 
— to none more, than to the Elector of Mainz, and hia 
friends JJoineburg and Leibniz. The peace of Europe 
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seemed externally secured by the so-called Triple Alli- 
ance, which the English ministry had, much to the dis- 
comfiture of Louis XIV., brought about two years pre- 
viously, in the beginning of 1668, between the three 
Protestant Powers, Holland, England, and Sweden. 
This unexpected and highly popular union had forced 
Louis to conclude the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle just at 
the moment when he had three armies ready to march 
simultaneously on Spain, Grermany, and the Nether- 
lands. The authors of this scheme intended this alli- 
ance to be the nucleus of a much greater and more 
powerful imion, which should embrace other Powers, 
essentially the States of the empire and Austria, and 
which should form a guarantee for peace and a bul- 
wark against the ambition of the French king. Li this 
sense the extension of the alliance was much discussed 
throughout the empire, and many favoured it as the 
only means of maintaining the status qvx) and the 
securitas puhlica. The right conferred upon the single 
German states by the Peace of Westphalia, of entering 
into independent alliances for their own welfare and 
protection, had much increased the diplomatic importance 
of these centres, and had greatly contributed to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. Several of the German 
sovereigns had been approached — especially the Elector 
of Brandenburg — as to their friendly feeling towards the 
alliance j and to none was this question of more import- 
ance than to the Elector-Bishop of Mainz, not only on 
account of the situation of his dominions, but also from 
his character as primate and director of the empire. 
Forced, as he was, to protect his own interests by pri- 
vate connections, and unable to count on the support 
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of the imperial forces, wliich were both diBtairtT 
intulequate, he had already, in the year 1663, eiitei^ 
into a defensive alliance with his neighbours the Elector 
of Tieres and the Duke of Lorraine. The Elector of 
Mainz was, however, too far-seeing and too patriotic 
not to recognise both the iaattequacj and the danger of 
special treaties; and it was no doubt in his uiterest and 
in his spirit that lioineburg and Leibniz, during a 
sojourn at the watering-place Schwalbacb in Nassau, in 
the BUmaier of lG70,,put in writing a series of consid- 
erations how the Ktcuritag puMica, intei-iia and extemcu 
and the elafitx prcenens of the realm, might be put on 
the right footing. This tract was composed by Leibniz 
in three days, and written in the German language with 
the evident intention that it should be kid before the 
Diet at Ratisbon, where the discussions were carried on 
in the mother-tongue. In these patriotic pages the root 
of the evil was at once attacked. It was shown that 
peace and qiuetness could not be attained by special 
treaties of temporary and local importance, but only by 
strengthening tlie imperial policy and rcoi^nising the 
government and administration of the realm ; that the 
permanent Diet was too cumbrous an institution to ex- 
pect any speedy and energetic action from it ; that a 
council of the States of the empire would not be much 
better ; and that the only feasible thing was an alliance. 
But of what elements, end how constituted 1 That an 
opportunity presented itself in the Triple Alliance, the 
very object of which was to guarantee the etatag pi'cusem, 
to discourage dangerous agitations, and to frustrate the 
pretensions of ambitious Powers, such as France. The 
wisdom of such a praposition is next discussed at great 
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length. It would not do for single States of the realm / 
to join the alliance independently. It would create ' 
dissent among the States, and give just cause for the sus- 
picions of Franca The only remedy left would there-// 
fore be, for Leopold the emperor to join as emperor andl 
as the sovereign of Austria. As emperor he could only 
join if supported by his States. The object of such an 
alliance should, however, it was contended, be limited to 
preserve peace and order in the realm; and as the empire 
was not strong enough to afford help to others outside, 
like Holland and Spain, nor had ever been asked to do 
so, but had enough to do to protect its own members, it 
followed that an independent internal alliance of the 
emperor with the most important of the States for the 
purpose of home policy and home interests, was preferable 
Such an alliance would create no suspicion, give no 
cause for complaint, and would also be able to embrace 
such of the States of the empire as did not approve of 
the policy of the Triple AUiance. But to act hand in 
hand with the Triple AUiance, besides being imprudent, 
would be useless. For neither England nor Sweden could 
be thoroughly relied on in their opposition to France ; 
and Holland was only a maritime Powei^ which did not 
care for its inland neighbours nor for the Ehine ; that, 
moreover, the Triple Alliance was not to be trusted — it 
showed signs of breaking up ; that Charles 11. of Eng- 
land was personally inclined towards the French, and be- 
tween Sweden and France negotiations had already 
begun. The conclusion is expressed in Latin as follows : 
" Securitas imperii (is to be gained) non tam in comitiis 
contra externum, quam foedere inito contra internum 
hostem." A discussion followed as to what form such an 
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internal allianeo should take, — how Euch a welding 
gather of the disjecta membra of the empire could be 
achieved. Once attained, it would secure to the empire 
the importance which it deserved as the centra! power 
in Europe, and to Europe itself a guarantee of peace 
and quietness. The document ia worthy of being read 
for many reasons : it sliowa clearly what was the intcmul 
Btate of Germany at that time, what dangers were fore- 
seen by her great statesmen, what was thought of Eng- 
land's first great action in foreign politics after die had 
for neatly half a century retired from interfering with 
European affairs, how the perfidy of her king was sus- 
pected, how the schemes of Louis XIV. were viewed; 
but the moat important feature of the document is the 
advice given not to interfere in foreign politics, not to 
trust to doubtful alliances, but to estabhsh the balauco 
of power by a peaceful, prudent, and united home policy. 
We have dwelt longer on this specimen of politicid rea- 
soning, as it refers to an important factor in the educa- 
tion of our philosopher. 

The suspicions expressed in the tract written in the 
summer of 1670 were, within a few months, fully real- 
ised In a continuation written at Mainz in November 
of the same year, Leibniz is forced to state that his 
fears had been only too well founded ; for in the mean- 
time Louis XIY. had attacked and annihilated the 
Duke of Lorraine, and had succeeded (ae we now know) 
in breaking up the Triple Alliance by the secret treaty 
which Charles IL, in defiance of his Ministers and Failia- 
ment, had concluded with his sister Henrietta, Duchwa 
of Orleans, in May 16"0, and which ia known as &a 
treaty of Dover. It was impossible to mistake the im- 
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mediate object of Louis— -viz., to attack and weaken 
Holland. What were his intentions towards Germany % 
Leibniz argues that Louis was probably too prudent to 
aim at a universal conquest, — ^what he wanted was an 
arlntrium rerum — i, c, he aimed at being the dictator 
and arbiter of European politics. To prevent a rival 
Power interfering, he would try and keep Spain and 
Austria entangled in war, nurse the feud which Charles 
IL was carrying on with his Parliament and people, and 
try to break up the unity of Germany by creating special 
alliances among the States of the empire. To frustrate 
these should, he contends, be the principal aim of Ger- 
man statesmanship. Already there were intrigues going 
on with the Elector of Cologne which must be coun- 
teracted. It is also important to notice how a defensive 
alliance with Holland and England is suggested. Alto- 
gether it is evident that Leibniz and his friends looked 
with anxiety on the ambitious plans of Louis XIV., and 
that they considered his policy of aggrandisement as a 
historical factor which required to be dealt with imme- 
diately. Nor did they limit themselves in their political 
discussions to the defining of the right attitude of the 
empire ; they saw the necessity of devising some means 
of giving occupation to the military propensities of their 
dangerous neighbour, of finding an outlet for his ener- 
gies. This led to that remarkable memorial addressed 
to Louis XIV., in which, instead of a march on Holland, 
an expedition to Egypt and the conquest of Turkey is 
suggested as a worthier object for a Christian king than 
the war with a small commercial community. This idea 
was not new. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when the idea of a crusade was still living in the minds 
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ill men, the Venetian Marino .Sannto, in his ' Secret* 
fiilelium cnicia,' proposed to the Pope a similar expedi- 
tioa Leibniz made use of this document. The plan 
was favoiimble to the policy of the empire, becauae it 
would driw the Turks away from their repeated attacks 
on Hungary and Austria; and it might well be, at the 
same time, favourably viewed by Louis, since it would 
put France in possession of the greater and more valuable 
trade conneetious of the Dutch, and punish them in a 
manner more effectual than a Emxtpean war. This great 
memorial was not presented to Louis; but after various 
changes and negotiations, two short letters — one in 
French, the other in Latin — referring to the scheme, 
were sent by Boineburg direct to Louis; accompanied by 
a letter nt his own dated 20th January 1G72, in which 
he proposed to send the author himself to explain the 
details of the pkn. On the 12th February the king 
from St Germaina replied, through his minister Arnaud 
de Pomponne, in a favourable spirit ; and in consequence, 
f Leibniz left Mainz for Faria on the 4th of March 1672, 
on his political mission. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PARIS AND THE INVENTION OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 

CALCULUS. 

Leibniz's journey to Paris did not realise the political 
ends for wliich it was undertaken. Nevertheless, in the 
general interests of science, it was perhaps the most im- 
portant event in the life of the philosopher. It brought 
him into personal contact with the chief representatives 
'of the new philosophy, — ^with followers of Descartes 
such as Amaud and Malebranche, as well as with great 
mathematicians and physicists such as Christian 
Huygens. Leibniz was probably better prepai'ed to 
meet these celebrities of the scientific world than to 
convince the king of the practicability of his political 
project. His own acquaintance with the recent pro- 
gress of mathematics was certainly slight; and he himself 
relates how Huygens, who was then publishing his work 
on the pendulum, first introduced the higher mathe- 
matics to him, the study of which he pursued with 
much energy. But he was not unknown to the French 
Academy, nor to Antoine Arnaud, the celebrated theolo- 
gian and follower of Descartes. To the former he had 
dedicated the second portion of a dissertation which he 
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publialied in 1671 under the title of 'Hypothesis pliy- 
sica nova ; ' ^ the latter he hail in the same year addt'essed 
at length on some theological and philosophical theories. 
"VVe have reserved mentioning these productions, which 
belong to the period. of the provioua chapter, beiause 
they form a suitable introduction to the studies which 
occupied Leibniz during his absence from Germany in 
the years 1672 to 1G76. They show us what general 
views and principles had already taken hold of bis 
mind, when out of tlie solitude of private contem- 
plation he entered into the circle of the great mathema- 
ticians and philoBopheis of that age. They prove to 
ua how early the first germs of the great discoveries and 
theories of his riper years were laid.* 
r We attach little importance to the hypothesis of a 
world-ether, by which Leibniz attempted to explain the 
phenomena of motion in the universe. Of more value 
^—^ \ioi our purpose are the scattered remarks we meet with 
^ m these writings, which testify to the influence which 
the study of ancient and medie^I philosophy — boUi 
equally ignored by Descartes and JJacon — had upon 
/ Leibniz, he being better acquainted with their mode of 

I The flrit portion of this treatise woa dedicated to the Boysl 
Society of Great Britain. 
' The writings we refer to are the following, all pievioos to 1872 : — 

1. ' Coufflssia DBturffi contra Atheistas. 

2. ' Defensio Trinitatia per nova raperia logica.' 

3. 'HTpotheaia phyBica nova,' in two parts, the first dealing with, 
the Bctnal forma of moHoa in the nniverBe, entitled, 'Thooria motas 
concreti ; ' the second dealing with motion in the abstract, entitled 
' Theoria motna abatracti.' 

4. A letter of Leibnii to the Duke Johann Friedricli von Braun- 
achweig-LUnehnrg, 21at May 1671, and two letters of later date. 

G, A letter of Leibniz to Autoine Amaud, without date, bnt b 
longing to the bnuie period. 
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reasoning than with that of the modems. lie followed 
the latter only to the extent of aiming with them at a 
mechonital explanation of the phenomena of nature. 
But no fundamental douhts had led him to discard the 
■wisdom of the ancients, and to look in his own miml 
for a point of certainty, for a proposition of self-evidont 
truth upon which to huild a novel system hy purely 
logical reasoning, as Descartes had done. Nor was he 
Batisfied to trust merely to observation in gathering 
facts, and to limit his knowledge to the conclusionB 
forced upon him by the inductive process recommended 
by Bacon. He woa thus unlike both the Cartesians and 
the English natural philosophers. He was neither an- 
idealist nor a realist. In common irith the realists, 
ha steadfastly directed his thoughts to the actual things 
and phenomena around him. But he was not satisfied 
merely to know them — i.e., to measm'e and calculate 
them ; he desired to understand and interpret the 
■world. His notions about things and the world of 
things were to he clear, definite, and intelligible, as 
well as veefuL 

Science may, for the purpose of systematising and cal- 
culating phenomona, put up with certain notions, which, 
though useful, are unclear and unthinkabla Such no- 
tions are of practical, not of philosophic value. But he 
who strives to understand and interpret phenomena, as 
1 aa to know and measure them, will unconsciously 
impose two further conditions^ viz., tliat the ultimate 
notions and fundamental principles he arrives at must 
B easily represented by the mind, and that they must 
e in some way connected. The mind which desires to 
understand, not merely to know and measure, the things 
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which surround v.s, rilwiiys desirDS unity anil biumony in 
- its ideas. 

This desire to make the ohaerved connections and 
relations of things intelligible and thinkable, showed 
itself in Leibniz's early writings, and the inevitable 
consequence was, that he could not agree with the rigid 
contrast which the Cartesians had established between 
mind and matter, the two modes of existence which 
filled the world, — the one being conceived by tliem as a 
thinking, the other as an extended and moving suhatance. 
The observed relations of both and theii conneetions, 
aa well as the active, not merely passive, part which 
material substances play in the events of the worid, 
made Leibniz search for a deeper principle, which 
should explain material as well as mental phenomena. 
This principle he had not found at that time, but he 
was in search of it. 

There was, however, another consideration which, in 
Leibniz's mind, milituted against the adoption of the 
seemingly unfinished though logical conclusions of the 
Cartesians. Originally it was probably nothing more 
than a habit which by degrees grew into a formal rule. 
It was his love of method and order, and the convic- 
tion that such order and harmony existed in the real 
woild,^ and that our success in underatanding it depended 
upon the degree of method and order which we could 
attain in our own thoughts. This habit was acquired by 
hia early occupation with legal and mathematical ques- 
tions. We have seen how the theory of combinations and 
of arrangements of elements had special interest for him. 
We also saw how mathematical calculations served liim 

1 See Hie ' Letter to tbe Iluka of Brauna,:liweiB-Luneliurg.' 
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as the type and model of clear and orderly reasoning, 
and how he tried to introduce method and system into 
legal discussions, hy reducing to a small number of 
terms the multitude of compound notions he had to deal 
with. This tendency increased in strength, and even in v^^ 
those early years he elaborated the idea of a general ; 
arithmetic, with a universal language of symbols, or a \ 
characteristic which should be applicable to all reasoning J 
processes, and reduce philosophic investigations to that 
simplicity and certainty which the use of algebraical 
symbols had introduced into mathematics. ( 

A mental attitude or habit such as this is always 
highly favourable for mathematical as well as for philo- 
sophical investigations. Wherever progress depends upon 
precision and clearness of thought, and wherever such 
can be gained by reducing a variety of investigations 
to a general method, or by bringing a multitude of 
notions under a common term or symbol, it proves 
inestimable. It necessarily imports the special qualities of 
numbers — viz., their continuity, infinity, and infinite 
divisibility — into every matter which comes under treat- 
ment; it causes the difierences of things to be con- 
sidered as comparable — like mathematical quantities — 
and destroys the notion that irreconcilable contrasts 
exist in nature, or gaps which cannot be bridged over. 
Thus, in his letter to Amaud, Leibniz expresses it as 
his opinion that geometry, or the philosophy of space, 
forms a step to the philosophy of motion — i,e,, of cor- 
poreal things — and the philosophy of motion a step to 
the philosophy of mind. 

But beyond these general tendencies and principles of 
thought, which had grown into mental habits, Leibniz's 
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jihiloaophical writings before the year 1673 coni 
nothing that claims attention in this sketch. We aim at 
fjathering on the road, along which his biography leads, 
the scattured elements which in later years combined to 
form his matnrer philosophical theorieB, His compara- 
tive «n acquaintance at that age with the higher niathe- 
maties and with the philosophy of Descartes, account* 
sufficiently for the change which tlie study of these sub- 
jects would bring about in the course of the coming 
years. Ilfiving therefore put on record the contributions 
towards the formation of his ultimate creed which those 
early studies yielded, let us drop for a moment the phil- 
osophical department ol his labours, and turn to the 
mathematical, which, during liis sojourn in Paris, was 
principally cultivated. 

It will now be necessary to give the reader some idea 
in what position the science of Mathematics was when 
Loibnii! — gifted with the mental habits such as we de- 
scribed — ^raet with her moat distinguished representa- 
tives. The way in wliich Leibniz's peculiar abilities so 
wonderfully developed this science will then at once be 

The remoter causes which, in course of little mora 
than fifty years during the seventeenth century, brought 
about a complete reformation in the science of maUie- 
niatics, lay in the increased interest and importance 
which was attached to all the means of measurement 
and calculation, when the idea once became general that 
knowledge ot nature depends upon exact observation, 
and that the meaning of e-jnet ia that which can be and 
ia measured. The immediate fiicta, however, which 
mark the transition of mathematical science from a state 
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of inactivity to tapid development, were publications by 
Kepler in 1615, by Cavalieri in 1635, and by Descartes 
in 1637. The two fonner introduced, each in a differ- 
ent manner, the notion of infinity into geometry; the 
latter showed how the abstract science of measurement 
— ^viz., algebra, or general arithmetic — could be applied 
to geometry. 

It will be evident to any one who reflects for a 
moment, that, in the measurements of ordinary life and 
of daily use, all our operations are reduced to the meas- 
urement of distances of points in space from each other; 
and that all other measurements are found by subsequent 
calculation — such as the length of lines, the area of sur- 
faces, the volume of solids. It is true that we have 
become accustomed to consider the distance measured 
by a footrule between two points to be the length of a 
line which connects those points. But this supposes 
that the line thus measured is a straight line. If it 
is one of the infinite number of curves which may 
be drawn between the two points, our ideas of length 
and of distance do not coincide, and we have to resort 
to some other artifice to ascertain the length. The most 
obvious way of doing this is to select on the curve a 
certain number of points, measure all the distances be- 
tween the successive points, and add them together. But 
a true curve is a line of which even the smallest meas- 
urable or conceivable portion does not coincide with a 
straight line, and thus it is evident that the artifice of 
dividing the curve by a number of points, the distances 
of which we take and add together, is intrinsically fal- 
lacious, and this is proved by the fact that the result 
may vary according to the number and position of tk^ 
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different pointa which we select. The greater the 
ber of pointa whieh we select, the greater the resultant 
or calculated length of the curve. The ancients, how- 
ever, noticed tliat, though witli tlie number of points 
the expression for the length of the curve increased, tiiis 
increase had a limit, and their efforts were directed to 
find this limit by a method which is called the method 
of exhaustions. They failed, however, to generalise their 
methods, which depended in each individual case on 
some special property of the curve in question. Kepler's 
investigations into the uubical contents of solids, formed, 
by the rotation of curves round a straight line as an axis 
(in hia 'Nova Sterionietria,' 1615); and Cavalieri's 
method of considering lines as made up of an infinite 
number of points, surfaces of an infinite numher of lines, 
and sohils of an infinite number of surfaces (in his 
'Geometria Indivisibilium,' 1635), establishetl a clear 
ins^ht into the real difficulty. It becanie evident that, 
in order to grapple efiSeiently with the measnrement of 
geometrical figures, the method of the ancients, which 
started with their observable — or finite — propertieB 
must be abandoned, and that they must be considered 
as made up of an infinite number of infinitely small 
parts. This, however, was not possible so long as the 
purely geometrical (or synthetic) method was followed. 
It would become possible if some algebraicid expression, 
of quantity and relation could be invented to represent 
geometrical figures. Such an expression would possess 
the properties of being infinitely divisible and con- 
tinuous—properties which are absent in our geometrical 
representation. Descartes supplied tliis want by refer- 
ring the pointa of curves to two fixed lines, in the same 
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way as from ancient times places on the surface of the 
earth and in the heavens had been referred to the 
equator, and to a fixed meridian, — ^in other words, by the 
measures of latitude and longitude. A curve was by 
this method considered to be the succession (or locus) of 
all the points, the longitudes and latitudes of which had 
a definite relation. This relation was expressed generally 
or algebraically, and was called the equation of the 
curve ; and when once found, all the properties of the 
curve could be found algebraically, the diagram was no 
longer wanted, and the synthetical process was replaced 
by that of analysis.-^ 

It will at once be evident how mutually stimulat- 
ing this union of geometry and algebra was; for not 
only did geometrical theorems benefit largely by the 
process of generalisation which algebraical expressions 
are capable of, but the difficulties of geometry were 
translated into algebraical symbols, and formed new 
problems for the analyst The method of exhaustions, 
for instance, in which the area of a surface enclosed by 
a curve is found by inscribing polygons of an increasing 
number of sides, would, if divested of its geometrical 
meaning, lead to the problem of finding the sum of an 
infinite number of terms which themselves decreased 
according to some rule (/.e., the summation of an in- 
finite series). And indeed, the next great step taken 
after Descartes was by Wallis, the Savilian professor 
at Oxford, who, in 1655, published his *Arithmetica 

1 It is evident that geometrical figures can be considered also as to 
their configuration, independent of measurement of their magnitudes. 
This purely geometrical or synthetic consideration was neglected for 
some time over the great practical value of the analytic method. It 
was, however, revived by Monge in the eighteenth ceiit\ur^. 

P. ^VIII. \> 
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Infinitorum,' in which, following in Cavalieri's 
steps, he determined the areas enclosed by curvea (the 
, Bo-called quadrature of curves) by investigating the pro- 
perties of infinite series, 

When Leibniz left Maim for Paris, it appears that 
lie was acquainted with Cavalieri's book, and that he 
had heard of Wallia ; it is, however, more than probable 
that he knew nothing of Descartes' application of al- 
gebra to geometry, and be was certainly unacquainted 
with the labours of the other great French and English 
mathematicians. We cannot look upon the remarks 
coDtained in the second part of the ' Hypothesis physica 
nova,' or in bis letters to Amaud, as containing the 
germs of the great invention which he made a few years 
later ; it is, however, clear from these writings that he 
had accustomed himself to look upon finite quantities, 
mathematically and philosophically, aa made up of an 
infinite number of infinitely small parts. Using the 
expression which later on he himself invented, we may 
say he then already looked upon mathematical quan- 
tities as integrals in the manner which Cavalieri had 



There was, however, anoUier way of looking at curves, 
and this also was inherited from the ancient geome- 
tricians, which, if translated into the general language 
of algebra, would suggost problems involving the idea 
of infinitely small quantities This was the idea of 
looking at curves as generated by the movement of a 
point, this point having to obey certain laws of motion, 
or being under the influenee of certain forces. To make 
the subject generally intelligible, let us suppose thart a 
ship, the position of which is registered by the captain 
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by marking its liititiiiie and longitude on tha chart, 
luld, if pennitted to follow tlie direction of the wind 
alone, take a course due N.E.; it is evident that (aesnm- 
ing the surface of the ocean to he a plane),, during a 
given time, the latitude and the longitude of the ship 
■would increase equally — i.e., the ship would sail oa much 
north as east. Ifow assume that, in order to alter the 
course of the diip, the Bteersman exerted a certain 
pressure on the rudder, and that he varied this presBiire 
gradually and uniformly : it is evident now that the 
respective increase of latitude and longitude would vary 
with every moment, and the course of the nhip would 
» a straight line in the direction "f N.K, but a 
curve. We could describe the curve if for every mo- 
ment we knew the relative increase of latitude and 
longitude dependent on the force of the wind and the 
pressure exerted on the rudder. As this does not re- 
main the same, the relative increase of latitude and 
longitude will change for every point If for a moment 
it did not change, then the ship would proceed in the 
tangent to the cu»ve (i.e., in the line which touches the 
curve) in that point, and the position of this tangent 
■would hn known by knowing the proportional increase of 
the latitude and longitude depending on those two forces 
st that moment The course or direction of the ship 
cannot be considered to be the same for any finite length 
of time, hut for an infinitely short period the course of 
the ship would be indicated by tlie proportional increase 
of latitude and longitude dependent upon the force of 
the wind and tlie position of the rudder at that moment. 
Although, therefore, the increments of latitude and lon- 
gitude change their proportion continia,\\-s , M^i ^'vil 
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TL-tatn it for an infinitely small period, tliis proportjoc 
a finite quantity, and we have here the idea of a quantity 
wliiuh, itself Unite, is the proportion of two infinitely 
small quantities. 

The object of this illustration is to show how the 
problems of geometry forced upon the analyst the notion 
of infinitely small quantities, in bo far as the length or 
urea of curvea can only be brought under our ideas of 
measurement if we can look upon a finite quantity as the 
sum of an infinitely large number of terms, each infin- 
itely small; and the direction of a curve at any point 
cun only be fixed if wo consider it aa the relation (or 
ratio) of two infinitely small quantities. If the problem 
to find the sum of an infinite number of infinitely small 
quantities led to the invention of the integral calculus, 
the other led to that of the dilTerential calcuIoH. In 
giving these terms, and in trying to give an idea of the 
question at stake in the general manner we have done, 
we have, however, historically anticipated the progress 
of the inventions of that age. It was more in attempt- 
ing to solve special problems, belonging to the one or the 
other class, that mathematicians were engaged, and that 
much had been done by Descartes, Fermat, Roberval, 
Wallis, and Barrow. The real invention of the^inflni- 
tesimal calculus was the conception of these problema as 
depending alt upon one and the same mental operation, 
the invention of a method of general^ — not only special 
— value, and the fixing of this method by notation and 

It was clear that this had not been done by the great 
French mathematicians when Leibniz in the year 1672 
mixed with them, and became gradually acquainted with 
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their labours. His great readiness to enter into the 
ideas and pursuits of other thinkers, his inclination to 
follow up every argument and train of thought to its 
fundamental meaning, and his power of generalisation, 
singled him out as one who would be a welcome and 
successful worker in the new field of research. How- 
ever, it took him some time before he fathomed the 
question, and in the beginning his inventive powers 
were fascinated by more mechanical contrivances — among _ 
others, by the idea of Pascal's calculating machine. He 
himself set to work and constructed a similar but more 
perfect and efficient machine, which was much admired 
by competent authorities. In the midst of these pur- 
suits, more mechanical than theoretical, Leibniz was in- 
terrupted by his journey to London. The Archbishop of 
Mainz had sent an ambassador to the Court of Louis XIV. 
in order to negotiate the preliminaries of peace between 
the belligerent Powers, with instructions to proceed to 
London in case they did not succeed with their plans in 
Paris. The principal object was to arrange for a Con- 
gress in Cologne, at which all the matters at issue should 
be settled. Both Louis and Charles II. wished to bring 
about a settlement by a number of separate treaties to 
be concluded in separate places. When the embassy 
went to London, Leibniz was attached to it, and he 
spent about seven weeks there, returning to Paris in 
March of that year, — earlier than had been intended, on 
account of the unexpected death of the great archbishop. 
The object of the mission, however, had been gained, 
and the conference met in Cologne in June 1673. 

"Not many months previous to his departure for Lon- 
don, Leibniz had sufifered a great loss in the death o£ 
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Ilia patron, the Baron Boineburg. The death of the 
two great men whose uamea will ever be associated 
with the jouthful story of Leibniz, marked for him the 
transition from youth to manhood and independenc& 
He eou]d no lunger !ook upon Jlitinz as his home. He 
had now to resolve upon a change of some kind ; and 
partly from his inability to And a satisfactory position 
uombined with congenial employment, partly in order 
to look after some private bnainesa of the family of 
Boinebui^', mostly perhaps on account of the attraction 
which the society of the savants exercised on him, he 
resolved in the meantime to remain in Paris, He now 
— as he hiittaelf informs ua^ — betook himself more 
aeriously aiftl systematically to the study of mathematics. 
The geometry of Descartes and the unsolved problems 
wliich it suggested apecially attracted him ; and as 
early as 1673, fragments among his remaining miinu- 
acripts prove to us that he tried to formulate the 
problema of drawing tangenta and finding the areas of 
curves in a more general manner, which should embrace 
all kinds of curves. He also very soon found that his 
early studies regarding the properties and combinations 
of numbers, of their sums and differencea, and of the 
differences of differences, were closely allied to the prob- 
lema which occupied him at that time. Instead of 
dealing with finite dlfTcrenceB aa he had done then, he 
had now infinitely amaU differences and their sums to 
consider. Through a series of investigations and dis- 
coveries * which lasted more than two years, of which 

» See 'HiBtoria et origo oelculi diitermtialiB,' Matli. Worka, vol. v. 

p. sea. 

* The most important of whicL waa an Mpreaaion in form of Ml in- 
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Leibniz himself has given several accounts, he succeeded 
at last, towards the end of 1675, in defining the general 
problem more clearly, and in fixing the well-known 
notation or algorithm of the differential as well as that 
of the integral calculus ; and before his departure from 
Paris towards the end of the following year, he found 
himself in possession of most of the elementary rules 
and formulae of the infinitesim£d calculus.^ 

The account which Leibniz himself has given of the 
gradual development of his mathematical knowledge and 
of the history of his great invention is so consistent, and 
so well borne out by external and internal evidence, that 
we might dismiss the matter with the short explanations 
we have given, were it not for the great controversy 
which later on arose as to the invention of the infini- 
tesimal calculus — a controversy of such importance not 
only to the memory of Leibniz, but also to the progress 
of mathematical science, that no sketch of Leibniz's life 
can be complete without a notice of the main points at 
issue. 

Our narrative so far has shown that we consider 

s Leibniz's invention to be the necessary logical outcome 

of the course which his mathematic£d studies had taken. 

This was doubtless influenced by the strong bias of 

his mind, which cared more for general principles 

finite series of the ratio of the diameter and ciroumference of the 
circle. 

1 The principal authorities and sources of information on this sub- 
ject are : — 

1. * Historia et origo calculi differentialis,* Math. Works. 

2. A letter of Leibniz to Jacob Bernoulli, dated 1703, iMd., III. i. 71. 

3. Dr C. J. G^rhardt, 'Die Entdeckung der Diff.-Rechnung durch 
Leibniz.' Halle: 1848. 
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than for isolated applications, and which attempteS'l 
further scientific inquiry by reducing all the problems 
which might present themselves, as -well as tlie methods 
of solving them, to general fomiB, aided by eymtwls. It 
is now patent to every one who perusea the mathematical 
writings of that age, that notliing more than a generali- 
sation, a name, and an algorithm were wanted to estab- 
lish the calculus. It ia quite as clearly established that 
Sir Isaac Newton hail been working in the same direc- 
tion, and that he must have been as early as 1665 (or 
ten years before Leibniz made use of his notation) in 
possession of general methods, of which he made exten- 
sive use. Nothing of this was, however, publicly known, 
his communications regarding his invention having been 
limited to a few friends in his own intimate circle. The 
question then is this, whether Leibniz, through private 
channels, received any intimation of Newton's discoveriea, 
or of his invention — assuming that such diacoveriea had 
really crystallised in the form of a fixed notation ? The 
ouly channel through which Leibniz coiUd have got any 
information was from Oldenburg, a countryman of his, 
who occupied the position of secretary to the Koyal 
Society. With him Leibniz had been in correspondence 
since the year 1670. Through him. he had presented 
in 1671 the first part of his 'Hypothesis physica nova' 
to the Itoyal Society, and had procured English books 
by hia assistance. Oldenburg transmitted to bim the 
opinion of Wallis on the first and second part of the 
' Hypothesia' It does not appear, however, that his 
correspondence touched on mathematical subjects j and 
even when in London, early in 1673, hia interesta lay 
more in the direction of mechanical appliances and 
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phyeical experimentB, His first visit to Londou had 
incidentally the effect of drawjng liia attentioa closer 
to mathematical Buhjects. It happened that one day, at 
Eobert Boyle's house, he met the mathematician Pell, 
and explained to him Kome of the methods which he 
Lad invented for himself with regard to numbers, and 
the summation of series of finite numbers ; where- 
upon tlie latter remarked, that in a work by Moutoa 
a similar fonnula by Eegnaud had been published as 
early as 1670. Pell also drew Leibniz's attention to 
Mercatoi's work on the rectiflcatioa of the hyperbola. 
These books Leibniz procured for himself, and findiiig 
much in them that was nnknowE to him, he began, 
on his return to Paris, to study matheniatics more 
ayatematically, with Huygena as his principal master. 
During this period, and up to his departure from Paris, 
lie carried on a correspondence ■with Oldenburg, com- 
municating to him freely the progress he was making, 
especially in the investigation of infinite aeries, with 
■which he was principaUy occupied He requested Old- 
enbnrg to let him know what the lEngliali mathema- 
ticiana thought of his labonrs, and to comm'unieate to 
him what progress they were making. Among other 
discoTeries, Leibniz announced to Oldenburg the ex- 
pression — in the form of an infinite scries — which he 
had found for the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of the circle. And as Oldenburg in return re- 
ported that both Gregory and Newton had fonnd similar 
exprefleions of more general value, which also referred to 
the circle, Leibniz expressed a ■wish to know more about 
these. Oldenburg sent him in course, 26th July 1676, 
a copy of a long letter from Kewton, dated Cambridge, 
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IStli Juno 167G,' in which the latter communicatea hia 
celebrated binomial theorem, and other mathematical 
expreaaiona referring to the arc ol the ellipsis, &c. Thfe 
method he employed he called the extraction of roots, 
and accompanied his theorems by briidf demonetrationa. 
In reply to this, Leibnia pointed out, 27th August 1S76, 
the difference of the method which he had employed, 
mentioned its great generality, heing in fact the method 
of indivieibles in its most general conception, and he 
further proceeded to show its application. Without 
malting use of hia new notation, he traced the method 
back to the are combinutoria, the study of which had 
attracted him so early. He asked again for further ex- 
pknatioas from Kewtoii. This letter, of which Hiot 
says that it must have proved to Newton that Leibnie 
was on the way tii find a method similar to the one he 
poaseased, if he had not found it already, di'ew forth 
Newton'a celohrated letter of 24th October 1676, in 
which he gives a kind of history of his investigations, 
and on approaching the general methods which he pos- 
sessed, conceals the etatement of the genei'al problems 
involved in two anagnima. It was evident he did not 
wish to explain clearly what hia invention consisted in, 
hut desired to say enough to establish Uie fact that 
he had found gener-.d methods. 

The motives for this reticence of Sir Isaac Newton 
have been a subject of much discussion, and of many 
suppositions. It is, however, only fair to mention that 
his way of acting was not without precedent Qalileo 

1 It ia well to note tlmt tliia letter was written utter the dote of 
Leitmii'B first inannscript aontuinliig the nse of thii u 
Integral calcolus. 
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had been in the liabit of giving bis discoveriee to his 
friends in the form of anagrams, and noting the date, 
order to eatablish his priority, Academiea and learned 
Bocieties used to exerciae the office of trustee, who re- 
ceived oommunicationa from diaeoverers and inventors 
eposit, thus protecting the rights of their authors. 
Newton had done this in 1671 with his catoptrical telc- 
Bcope. In the same way he deposited the invention of 
his infinitesimal calculus in the form of anagrams in the 
hands of liia rival There existed in those ages great 
jealousy between the learned, and a desire to conceal as 
much as possible, and mathematicians frequently pub- 
lished their theorems without proofs or demonstrations. 

We shall see in s future chapter how Leibniz in the 
following year replied to Newton by giving an unreserved 
exposition of the new method, employing the well-known 
notation of the differential calculus. But there are two 
points which require to be mentioned before proceeding 
with the narrative. "^ 

The first refers to IJewton'e infinitesimal method itself. 
"We have seen that Leibniz had a method and a fixed 
notation as early as 16T6. Nor can there be any doubt 
that Sir Isaac Newton had a simOur method as far back 

1665. It is not quite certain when ho first fixed the 
notation in connection with the well-known terms of 
moment (denoting by this what Leibniz later on called 
diffeienttal), fluxion and fiuont ; but it appears that the 
ideas involved in the new method were familiar to him 
before he established a rigorous algorithm. In fact the 
early writers on fluxions, after Newton, used the words 
moment, fluxion, and diff'erential as synonymous. The 
algorithm of the integral also was undecided, and it 
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considered by Xewton merely na the inverse of the 
flusioti ; whereas it seems that Leibniz, being ocuupied 
with the summation of seriea, used the long s as an 
algorithm, previous to the use of the d as the algorithm 
of the differential calculus. Leibniz looked upon the 
integral as a sum— probably before lie defined its rela- 
tion to the differential, the algorithm of which was in- 
troduced immediately afterwards. 

Though the result is the same, Newton evidently ar- 
riyed at hia method and notation by looking for the finite 
quantity which waa the proportion of two infinitely small 
quantities, this finite quantity being the proportion of the 
velocities or infinitely small increments in the motion of 
the ship to north and east in our example on pp. 50, 
51; whereas Leibniz arrived at his method by looking 
for the finite sum of an infinite nmnbei of infinitely small 
quantities, see pp. 47, 48. 

Philosophically there was, however, a much greater 
difference between the fluxionary and the differential 
calcidus. It is evident that Sit Isaac Newton hit upon 
the method of fluxions in trying to solve certain mathc' 
matical problems ; but that he did not perfect it sys- 
tematically, and that he allowed the matter to rest for 
several years, pursuing his investigations on the pheno- 
mena of colour and of attraction. In his communication 
of it to his friends, Dr Earrow and Collins, in 1669, he 
avoids discussing the principle, but gives some of hia re- 
sults. In working out the oalcnlations of the 'Principio,' 
the fundamental proposition of which was sent by him to 
Loudon in 1684, Newton must have made extensive use 
of the calculus of fluxions, and must have greatly ex- 
tended and improved his mctliods ; but in the printed 
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instrations of this great work no use is made of the 
new method, and oven in the only passage where a the- 
orem of the calculus is given, no use is made of special 
terms or notations. Taking all these facta together, we 
conchide that Newton cared more for the results than 
for the method and the principle, Leibniz, on the other 
hand, was in search of fundamental principles, and 
anxious to arrive at siniplificationa and gencralisationB ; 
and once having been led to atndy infiniteEimalB and 
series, he — following on the line of his early treatise, ' De 
arte comhinatoria,' — did not rest till he had found a 
general and simple method, and fixed it by a clear and 
transparent notation. 

Leibniz did not receive Newton's letter to Olden- 
hu^ till hrf anived in Germany, Since the death of 
Boinehurg, he had been carrying on negotiations with 
several German princes, with the view of obtaining a 
similar position to that which he had filled at Mainz, 
and in the meantime he remained in Fans, supplement- 
ing his private income, which the disturbed state of 
affairs had rendered more precarious, hy fees which he 
received for legal affidavits. Ultimately, the repeated 
offers of the Duke, John Frederick of Brannschweig- 
Ifinehurg, with whom he hod for some years carried i 
aa a scientific coiTospondence, prevailed over Leibniz's 
Teluctance, and he accepted the post oi librarian and 
private councillor to the duke at his court in Hanover. I 
He left Paris in the miilst of his scientific labours, and 
returned by way of London, where he stayed a week, 
and made the acquaintance of Collins. From London 
he proceeded to Amaterdam, visiting the mathematician 
Hudde, and to the Hague, where he had an interview 
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with Spinoza, who was at that time counted among 
the followers of Descartes, and arrived in Hanover in 
the last days of the year 1676. 

Whilst Leibniz was in London, Newton was com- 
posing his celebrated letter to Oldenburg, which did not 
reach Leibniz till the following year. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HANOVBR — THE PHIL080PHBR AND ACADBMICIAN. 

Thb resolve of Leibniz to exchange the liberty of his 
Parisian life, devoted almost exclusively to science, for 
the office of librarian and councillor at the court of a 
small German prince, decided the rest of his life. His 
biographers have regarded it with more or less dis- 
favour, regretting that the talents of such a genius 
should have been wasted in the composition of tracts of 
purely local or temporary value, in aiding the Duke of 
Braunschweig-Liineburg in his unpatriotic and particu- 
laristic policy, in writing the history of an obscure Ger- 
man dynasty, or in |> composing memorials referring to 
the administration of a small state. Against this may 
be remarked that such a position afforded probably more 
liberty of thought, and certainly more leisure, than a 
chair at one of the German universities; that Leib- 
niz's political tracts were conceived in a wide and 
patriotic spirit; that he had the faculty of looking 
upon small things as reflecting the affairs and interests 
of the world and mankind at large; that the smaller 
German States were the relics of great and powerful 
dynasties, which vied with each other in gaining a 
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leailing position in the politics of the whole natioa^ 
In this straggle, which in our age is approaching its 
nnd, only one among the many could be ultimately 
Hucceasful j and if it was the destiny of the electors 
of Ptuasin, with whose court Leibniz became later on 
connected, to be the ancestors of the rulera of re- 
nnited Germany, it was on the other hand the fate 
of the house of Brunswick, the history of which 
formed Leibniz's official study, to revive the forgotten 
glories of Albert Azo of Eate and of Uenry the Lion in 
the reigning ilynasty of Great Britain. It may also 
be noted that, in pursuit of his genealogical studies, 
Leibniz made a learned pilgrimage through Germany 
and Italy ; that hia inquiries roused the princea of Este 
to appoint the celebrated Mnratori to rescue from ob- 
livion the treaaures of the library of Modena ; and that, 
after couipletmg perhaps the greatest work of modem 
history, the illustrious Gibbon turned to the works of 
Leibniz and Mnratori as the aourcea for his history of 
the Antiquities of the IIouBe of lirunswick. Nor is it 
uninteresting te note that the ancient stories of the 
Guelplis and Gliibellinea, which fiy the pages of these 
Antiquities, form the historical background of one of 
the most unique poems of our age.* 
j However, the interests of the Duke, Jolm Frederick 
I of Hanover, were not limited to purely selfish ends. 
I Though Ilia personal dignity and the claims of his 
\ dynasty were an object of prime importance to him, 
I he did not neglect the duties of administration. It 

1 Sea Leibniz's Remarks in hia Letter to P. Bayle, Erdnunn, 
|>. 193. 
= Sua GibboQ'fl Miicellauooiis Works aad 11, Browning's " Sordello," 
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vaa to him tliat the mining operations in the Harz 
Mountains owed their great development in the seven- 
teenth century. Leibniz took a lively interest in this [ 
important industry, and his geologicol work, ' Proto^a ' I 
(1691), a sort of history of the format ion of the .earth, I 
suggested by Ida observations. In a similar man- / 

_ the coining of the sih^r found in the Harz Moun- / 
tains induced Leibniz to consider the important question^^ 
of currency. As in every other branch, hia reflectionB \ 

this subject were dictated by a regard for the gene- 1 
raJ, not the purely local and temporary, aspects of the 1 
subject; and the patriotic spirit which he had imbibed I 

■ the guidance of Eoineburg and Schtinbom, 
manifest in these and many other instances, the wel- 
fare of the realm su^esting to him the propriety of I 
publishiug ' Conaultationes Germanicae.' Adverse polit- I 
ical events prevented the carrying out of this, as well bs<I 
many other patriotic plans. 

But the most important of all the practical problems 1 
to which Leibniz devoted himself, moved no doubt by 
the influences which eurrounded him during the whole 
of hiR life, was the question of the reunion of the two 
Churches. The fact that the Thirty Years' War had 
ended in a drawn battle, so far as the two religions I 

concerned; that many intelligent rulers— such as 
■Emeat of Hessen-Eheinfels, John Frederick of Hanover, 
and men of the standing of Boineburg, had gone back to 
the Catholic faith ; the circumstance of Leibniz's employ- 
ment in the service of the great Catholic Bishop of 
Mainz ; his friendship with Antoine Amaud, and af ter- 
wBida with Boesuet, — all these will sufiiciently account 
for the interest he took in the great controversy of his 
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iige, and fur tlie negotiations wliicli ho carried on with 
the ohjoct of aindgamatinjj the creed and constitution 
of the two Churched. 

It is only to give the reader some idea of the occupa- 
tions of Leihniz after he settled in Hanover that we 
tiave anticipated our short narrative, a portion of wliich 
will, at the right moment, be devoted to the con- 
troversiea inevitable in the lite of one ao original, so 
many-sided, so accessible to and so appreciative of op- 
posite influences. The main object of tlus chapter is 
to trace the growth of Ivis central philosophical ideas, 
and to understand on what lines he arrived at the no- 
tions peculiar to him. 

Dui'bg his sojourn in Paris, Leibniz liad come under 
the inUueuue of Deacartca' philosophy, as he had like- 
wise become acquainted with his mathematical dis- 
coveries. Wo saw how, following the lines of his 
early mathematical writings, he was led to perfect Des- 
cartes' ideas, and to crown them by the invention of a 
new calculus. The critical ivritings of Leibniz in the 
years immediately following his departure from Paris, 
show ua plainly how, simultaneously with trajiscending 
Descartes in mathematics, ho recognised the necessity of 
superseding his philosopliical teachings. As there "waa 
wanting in Descartes' mathematical labours the unity of 
a principle, of a new method and notation, in order to 
deal efSciently with continuous and infinitely variable 
quantities, so there was wanting in his philosophy, 
which established the existence of two substances,— the 
one extended, the other thinking ; the one matter, the 
other mind,-^thB unity of a common principle, actuating 
and uniting Ijoth. Leibniz came early to the conviction 
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___.^either extension nor motion could be the essence 
of corporeal things, nor thinking the essencB of mindJ ^ 
They were only the fomis, the appearance, of their ex- i 
istencB. But in his study of mechanics, and especiaUy / 
of dynamics {as the laws of motion), we find the tran- / / 
sition from his criticism of the mathematics of Descartes / -' 
to hia criticism, of the Cartesiau philosophy. Here he 
Boon found that the hehef that motion formed the es- 
Beoce of corporeal things had led the Cartesians into the 
error of maintaining that the quantity of motion in the 
uniTBrse — i.e., the product of the moving masses and 
theii velocities — is a constant or unalterahle quantity, 
Xeihniz soon convinced himseK that this law did not 
agree with facts, although it was a necessary conse- 
quence of Descartes' view, according to which all motion 
is commumcated to material things from without ; and 
that a mechanical explanation of nature, which permitted 
no repeatad interference on the part of the original mov- 
ing cause, was only possible on the assumption tliat the 
amount of motion once communicated remained the same 
in qoanttty. In changing, therefore, the measure of force 
— defining it as the product of the mass and the square 
of the velocity — ^Leibniz concluded that corporeal things 
or matter could not bB looked upon as dead and inert 
masses, rBcaiving their motion from some external prime 
cause, but that theyfflust contain some principle of their 
own, which is preserved in motion as well as in rest. 

A reflection of digger value underlies these argu- 
ments. It was ft iirm conviction of Leibniz that 
natural processes must he explained mechanically, — that 
is to say, by the aid of unalterable laws inherent in the 
existing nature of things. This conviction mndo him 
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prufer the philosophy of the ino<bni3 to that of the 
iScliDoliaeii. But in order to act mechanically, the things 
/ of this world must he conceived as having such an 
\ originul constitution as will make it intelligible how 
\ they can act according to certain fixed laws. In other 
words, the fixed laws must he the essence and the vary 
I nature of the things themselves. 

It is clear that Leibniz, in thus searching for a con- 
ception wliich would make phenomena intelligible, had 
before liim a clear appreciation of the difference be- 
tween the scientific and the philosophical treatment of 
a subject. . He did not wish to encumber scientific 
progress by the introduction of metaphysical notions 
of entities and substantial forms, so recently and au 
beneficially expelled. Scientific progress and knowledge 
begins witJi simple definitions regarding observable and 
measurable relations and quantities. The geometrician 
need not entangle himself in the famous labyrinth of the 
" nature of the continuous " ; nor need the practical mor- 
alist, still less the lawyer or politician, trouble himself 
with the difficulty of reconciling free-will with the pro- 
vidence of God, But these subjects form the problems 
of philosophy. Science proceeds on the basis of certain 
formula expressive of matters of fact To find such 
formnlse with appropriate symbols, is the beginning of 
scientific research. !N^obody baa done more than Leibniz 
in this direction, nor more clearly recommended the 
reducing of all scientific discussion to definite terms ; 
but he knew well that whilst these definitions, these 
measurable and calculable quantities, suffice for observ- 
ing, classifying, and measuring phenomena, they cannot 
make phenomena intelligible to us. The real essence, 
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whioli nnderKeB these simple statements and deflnitions, 
must be represented in some intelligible and thinkable 
conception. This is the object of philosophy. 

It was with this object in view that Leibniz intro- 
duced again into philosophy the idea of the subatancB 
which underlies phenomena and that he resumed the 
inquiry into the essence of things. Not merely the 
quantity of motion in moving bodies, but tlie force 
which is situated in them (the pofeniia jn corpore 
■T& SwofiiKov, sen principium mutationie el perseverantite 
ineititm), in one word the power, must be recognised 
and inquired inta 

But theae considerations were prompted by other and 
still more important interests. We have seen how early 
in life Leibniz was actuated by two distinct desires in 
his study of things — by the desire to know and think 
clearly, but not less by the wish to do everything for a 
purpose, and to see in everythuig a purpose and a use. 
As he rose to the higher aspect and deeper meaning of 
tilings, these tendencies became more clearly defined. 
Clearness and precision of thought meant for him more 
and more the mathematical and mechanical treatment of 
ecientiflc problems, while, at the same time, his regard 
for the practically useful attained a higher significance. 
It meant that everything in the world had a deeper sense, 
a meaning, a purpose ; that the universe had been created 
for an end, and that this end was being achieved through 
the mechanical laws which are the external formulfe of 
the internal essence of things. It was because Leibniz 
had as much interest and belief in final an ho had 
in mechanical or efficient causes, that he insisted upon a 
more profound examination of both, that he searched for 
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a conception wbicli would permit of ths recognition of 
both. He coiild not admit final causes, aa interfering 
with or overriding the nnalterahle mechanism of every- 
thing ; but it was quite intelligible and reasonable that 
the meclianism of nnture was only the means chosen by 
the Creator for the realisation of certain ends, — that the 
totality of everything, not tlie single phenomenon or 
the isolated fact, had a, purpose. From this point of 
view philosophy had for its object tlie discovery of 
the meaning and idea of things, whilst science had for 
"its object the connection of things. The latter, puraued 
by itself, resting satisfied with the mathematical formula 
for a mechanical law, regarding the Creator merely 
ta the oxttamundane cause of this law, but without 
a living connection with things, must lead — so it 
seemed to Leibniz — to irreligion. This, he maintained, 
was the inevitable residt of Descartes' philosophy, logi- 
cally continued. To prevent this, a deeper conception of 
the substance of things, of their essence, not merely of 
their forms of appearing and acting, was needed. 

It was thus neither the piu« desire for knowledge 
which actuated Leibniz in hia speculations, nor merely 
the wish to make this knowledge useful. He agreed 
with the modem masters of science as to the right 
methods of scientific research ; hut he saw that to rest 
contented with these methods would be to lose that 
which ancient philosophy had estabhshed, and which he 
himself admired in Plato and Aristotle — viz., the ideal 
and spiritual view of things ; that it would l>o to forget 
the design which was reahsed in the life of nature and- 
of man. And he was fai-sighted enough to foi'CBee thab 
with tliis would be lost the religious aspect of thia^. 
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Leibniz was not contented to establish— aa Lord Bacon 
had done, and as so many English philosophers were 
doing — a kmd of truce between science and roUgion, 
between pliilosophy and tlieology. Korwas the external 
and mechanical relation between God and tlie world, 
which Descartes taught, more satisfactory to him. His 
philosophy was, if not more practical, certainly more 
radical than Lord Bacon's, inasmiich as it sought more 
for principles thaji for their application. His religion 
was more real and lifelike than that of Descartes ; not a 
mattet of merely nominal importance, leaving it unde- 
cided what his creed really was, but a great concern, 
which occupied tluoughout life much of his time and 
thought. Leibniz's philosophy was thus the attempt 
to reconcile two ways of looking at things, the ancient 
and the modem, the theological and the mechanical, the 
religious and the scientilic. He desired to give all pos- 
sible scope to scientific research, all possible breadth to 
knowledge ; hat not less did he wish to give all possible 
depth and reality to religious belief. 

But to believe in a different order of things from the 
mechanical, means to believe in realities and essences, 
which diifer from each other not merely by measurable 
quantities, such as motion and extension, but by quali- 
tative differences ; to look at things not merely bo far 
as extension and position are concerned, but to be of 
that, after yon have divided into infinity and 
leached 4he mathematical point, wherever you have some- 
thing real before you, you have not exhausted reality ; 
hut that you have to dive, so to say, into the depths of 
an internal (intensive not extensive) existence, in whidi 
are revealed the real essence and individuality of th 
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the source and centre of that power which is the internal 
cauae of all external phenomena — of all the phenomena 
of motion and extension. 

In much of this reasoning Leibniz was preceded by 
thinkei-B of the old world as well as by those of his age. 
To understand how he came to fix upon the central 
idea of his philosophy, we have to remind the reader of 
some of these antecedent theories. 

The (Jiscuvery that Deacartea' law of the preservation 
of the quantity of motioD was incorrect led Leibnis to 
look for something in matter besides mere extension ; 
this something was force or power, which may bo there 
even when the body is at rest, as in the spring which is 
wound up, or in the weight which is prevented from 
falling. This su^ested to him the idea that this prin- 
ciple which underlies material things is something anal- 
ogous to the power we experience in our own selves; and 
at once destroyed tlie apparent contrast wliich Descartee 
had maintained between mind and matter. His appre- 
ciation of tlie mechanical way of explaining natural 
phenomena, however, forced him to retain the method 
of considering physical hodies as aggregates of particles 
or atoms, as Epicnrus bad done, and as those modems, 
who adopted his view, had done. But these atoms could 
not he extended if they were to contain an unextended 
. principle, otherwise by subdivision the unity would be 
■ E^ain destroyed; and if matter were not infinitely divis- 
ible, the continuity of phenomena would suffer, and tho 
mathematical process of considering finite quantities as 
composed of an infinite number of infinitely small quan- 
tities, would be incorrect. In this way Leibniz escaped 
the consequences of Descartes' phUoaophy, — viz., the 
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atomiBm o( Gsaaendi (and of Epicurus), according to 
■whicli matter consisted of phyaiial particles; and the 
doctrine of Spinoza, according to which there was only 
one universal subatanca Leibniz held that tliere were 
atoms, not physical or extended particles, but mathe- 
matical points. Their extension was zero, but their in- 
tensity was infinite, like that of the human mind. These 
simple beings, with no extension, but endowed with the 
depth of an internal life, Leibniz called monads, to dis- 
tinguish them from atoms. This term had been used 
before by the Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno {1548 I 
to 1600) in a similar but not in precisely the same sense | 
as Leibniz used it 

The idea of the monad is the central and characteristic 
conception of Leibniz's philosophy. Having gained it, 
he had arrived at what seemed to him a satisfactory 
solution of the main philosophical problem.' But this 
was, according to his own confession, after many changes 
and various attempts, and seems to have happened about 
1685] in his fortieth year. His correspondence with 
Amaud, which began in the year 1686, contains in the 
first letter (dated Feb. 1686) a pretty complete synopsia 
of his principal views, of which the idea of the monad 
(an expression which Leibnir did not adopt till 1697) 
18 the centre and starting-point. His whole philoso- 
phical system is represented as a necessary consequence 
of this idea. In the same year (1686) he commnui^ 
cated hia ideas to Simon Fouchcr, with whom he had 
become acquainted in Paris, and with whose endeaV'l 
ouia to revive the study of the Platonic philosophy^ 
he sympathised. 

' See Opera, Dutena, vol. vi. p. 253. 
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In a Beparate chapter we must resume the thread which 
we now break ; and — heginniiig with the idea which we 
here represent aa tho result of many years of meditation 
and of many-sided influencoa — develop the system of 
Leibniz's philosophy in the form in which, after the 
year 1685, it was on various occasions made known to 
a small circle of friends, and later on to the world at 
large. But the remaining story of his life has for us not 
only tho interest of exhibiting the manifold forms in 
which his ideas presented themselves to him, the num- 
berless applications of the truths he had discovered, and 
the methods he had invented, nor do the many contro- 
vetsiea in wliich he was entangled represent the whole 
of his literary activity. It is evident that Ijeibnis him* 
self was not satisfied with the height which be had 
reached, and that he was labouring at the solution of 
problems of more general interest than the doctrine of 
monads, and of greater utility than even the infinitesimal 
calculus. In these endeavours he was not destined to 
bo successful ; but no picture of the man and hia life 
would be complete without a record of the investigations 
which occupied a groat portion of his time and thought 
The first part of this essay will thus have still to deal 
with two important subjects — the controversies in which 
Leibniz was entangled; and the scientific projects wliich 
he did not realise. 

I f re tcring on these matters, we have to prefix 
s n m ks on the general nature of Leibniz's erudi- 
t n and th channels through which it l)ecame the p»- 
pe tj f th public In tliis respect he occupied a 
un q p t on in the literary history of Germany in 
his g "Ulion he left Leipzig in 1665, still more 
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when, a year after, he refused the tempting offer of a 
chair in Altdorf, the fate of hia life was decided. He 
was to be of a different stamp from the nniversity pro- 
fessor, his learning was to be enlivened by a different 
spirit. The society of Boineburg and Schonbom, the 
intelligent circles in ■which he moved in Paris and 
London, gave cosmopolitism and many-sidedness to his 
%sts, and gave his manners and his style both 
urbanity and a remarkable degree of acconimodativo 
power. The learned Latin had gRidually to make room 
for the politer French; the strict form of dissertation 
yielded to the more graceful dialogue. The text-book 
of the teacher was superseded by the lighter form dic- 
tated by varied and occasional reiiuiremenls ; and instead 
of lectures, an extensive correspondence formed the 
channel through wlueh the ideas of a new science and 
a new philosophy wore gradually diffused among a ma- 
tured — not a juvenile — -class of readers. Besides this, 
Leibniz wrote extensively for the recently (1G82) founded 
Acta Eruditorum,'^ a partial imitation of the French 
Jonmal des Savims' (founded by Sallo in 1665), and 
the first literary and scientific review published in Ger- 
many, though in tlie Latin tongue. Tlie most char- 
acteristic sphere, however, for Leibniz's literary and 
scientific labours was that which he was the first to 
introdiice into Germany^viz., the learned Academies. 
For these he had the model of the French Academy of 
Sciences (founded in 166G, under the auspices of Col- 
bert), the Koyal Society of London (founded in 1662, 
but dating in its germs from the meetings of Waliis 
and others, instituted in 1645), and the Academy del 

1 Usually knovvn by the name of ' Leipzig Acta. ' 
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Cimento of Florence (founded in 1657, under the c 
of Leopold, brother to the Grand Duke Ferdinand U.)' 
Uf these Leibniz was best acquainted with the French 
Academy, with the members of which he had etood in 
intimate relations during his sojourn in the French 
capital His ideaa, however, regarding the advancement 
of learning and the promotion of civilisation were of a 
still earlier date, and may have originated in hia ex- 
I>erience as secretary of the secret society of Jfiim- 
berg. For a mind like hia put all events and ohaer- 
vations to good and fruitful account.^ Thus as early 
as 1668 he suggests, in hia 'I>e una rations reforniandi 
rem literariam meditationes,' the formation of a society 
"rei literariie stabiliendse causa."* Such a society was 
not only to promote literary and scientific work, and to 
join its labours with those of France, England, and 
Italy, but also to have a supervision over manufactures 
and trada Leibniz's ideas regarding such a society 
—as seen in the earlier drafts width have been found 
among his manuscripte — were of a wide and elevated 
character, perhaps too much so to become immediately 
fruitful and practical The furtherance of the general 
welfare, tlie love of God, the promotion of happiness 
and of universal harmony, are the ends and motives 
which dictate his remarks and propositions. But more 
especially does he point to the need in which Germany 
stands of some active and organised co-operation, to 
enable her to take her place among the civilised nations. 

■ Hallam, Literary History, Pt. IV. chap, viii, 

' On tho whole of this subject see especially the seventli volumo 
of FoucLer da Careil'a (Envres d« Leibniz, entitled, ' L. ut lea 
Academies. 

" ;6«J., p. 21. 
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The country which, aa he himself had seen in Niim- ^^\ 
berg, showed the remains of former greatnesB iu arts 
and industry — which hftJ produced an Albert Diirer, 
and, through Kepler, Copernicus, and Tjcho Brahe, 
had led the van in science — exhibited then a complete 
decay of manufactures and trade, of military power, 
jurisdiction, and government. The land which boasted 
of having produced the beginnings and germs of civi- 
lisation had left to others the glory of developing and 
utilising them. Look at England, France, and Italy, 
he exclaims, with their organisations of academies and 
Bocieties, their philosophical transactions, their ' Journal 
des S^avana ' and ' Giornale di litterati,' , 

There can be little doubt that the example of France, 
England, and Italy, where royal and princely protection 
had founded and endowed centres of learning and re- 
search, was prominently before Leibniz's mind when, on 
many occasions during liis busy life, he addressed him- 
self to those in power and position regarding his projects 
for academies and learned societies, lie thought it lay 
in their power to do much good in this direction. And 
it may be that it was more from this than from any 
other desire that he courted their friendship, relished 
their society, and ultimately settled down as one of 
their humble servants. It is clear that, when the pros- 
pect was before him of an engagement at the Court 
of Hanover, he did not accept it without much con- 
sideration and hesitation ; and in his correspondence 
with Professor Conring we have a vindication of the 
new road which he had chosen, not without a signi- 
ficant hint at what he considered the defects and the 
narrowness of German university life. During tlie years ^^M 
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of liis residence in Pane he pc-nne'l^/iroprio motu — a 
secotiil draft for the formation of a German Bocietj, 
" quie Buieatias arteaque niaxime utUes vitas uoatrft 
lingua describat }>atri«que hoiiorem vindicet" He 
tliinlcB it beat to suppress hia name, "donee re proce- 
dente sncceaaus ipae ab omni vanitatia aiit captationis 
eum enspicione abaolvat" The Duke John Frederick 
died iu Deconibiir 1669, and was succeeded by hia 
brother, Ernest Augustus, tlien Prince of Oanabriick, 
wliij con firmed Leibuiz'a appointniont. Other offers 
liad been made to him (one from Denmark), which he 
declined. One of the first reports which Leibniz made 
to his new maater, was on the foundation or enlarge- 
ment of archives, libraries, and a museum in the duchy. 
Ten yeara later we find him in correspondence with 
two eminent hiatoriana, Ludolf and Paullini, regarding 
a German historical society, which, according to his 
ideas, ahould be organised on the same principle as the 
foreign societiea for the promotion of the experimental 
sciences, so as to secure the co-operation of local his- 
torians and collect provincial authorities, and thua to lay 
the foundation for a universal history. Leibuiz was 
competent to advise on such matters, for by this time 
the ta, k f vr t the ' Annals of the House of Bruns- 
wick 1 d 1 1 p I under his care into an important 
chapte f tb h t y of medieval and modem Europe. 
Limit 1 as th fi Id might seem, it had grown to a large 
and e t a, nd the events of nationa and of the 

world m 1 refl t d in the fate of a dynasty. In 
order t f d th mteresta of this work, Leibniz had, 

in th J 1687 tarted on a journey through the 
different countries of the German empire to Vienna, 
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i lie remained nine months ; thence he went to 
f Yeniee, Eome, and Xaples, and back by Florence, Bo- 
f logna, ModcDii, Venice, and Vienna to Hanover, arriving 
tbere in 1690, after having been absent more than two 
years. Ibia journey was of the greatest import; 
I/eibniz. Everywhere he explored archives and colli 
tious, made valuable acquaintances, and formed last 
connections. 

But it was not till Leibniz's influence extended 
yond the interests of the house of Hanover, that hia 
plans were matured and sprang into life. The marriage 
of the Dulce iJnest Augustus with Sophia, daughtra.' 
of Elizabeth of the Palatinate, and granddaughter of 
I James L of England, as well as that of her daughter^j 
E£ophia Charlotte, with the first King of Prussia, 
1 creased tlie political irajwrtancB of the house of Bruns 
■wick ; and as these connections promised to revii 
the fortunes of the Guelpbs, they opened for Leibi 
I wider field of action. Nor were thcso iliustrioi 
fomen alow in recognising the novelty of his pi 
gophical as well as the value of his practical ideatt 
It was in conversations with Sophia Charlotte 
L Pierre Bayle's writings that the foundations were laidj| 
tof Leibniz's greatest philosophical work, the 'Theodicde 
I and again it was she who conceived the idea of doi 
I something for the cultivation of science in Berlin. In 
both cases the materials lay for many -years prepared! 
1 the mind rf Leibniz, waiting oidy for opportunities 
I to take definite shape and form. 

. the autumn of the year 1697 that the 
I plan of founding an academy in Berlin was ventilated : 
in connection with it tliat of transferring Leibniz from. 
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Hanover to Berlin. In the same year he prepared 4 
Memoire " pour lea deux Electricea," proposing that he 
should be placed in such a position aa would permit 
, him to promote the scheme. It was, however, not till 
I three years later that the Elector of Brandenburg— after- 
j wards the first King of Prussia — gave hia formal sanc- 
tion to the erection of on observatory and the foundation, 
of a Hociety, which was accordingly put into effect on 
the 11th July of that year, Leibniz being nominated 
the first president on the following day. Little was 
done for many years. The wars which broke out absorbed 
the attention and means of the Government ; and Leibniz, 
whom Frederick the Great called an academy in himself, 
did not reap the satisfaction and pienaure which his great 
and favourite scheme should have secured for him. 

It was therefore not surprising, but quite eonaiatent, 
that Leibniz availed himself of every opportunity to put 
his ideas regarding the promotion of science and cul- 
ture into effect through other academies and societies ; 
that even the wider sphere of action, which his new 
duties as president of the Berlin Society and his frequent 
visits to Berlin had opened out, became too narrow, and 
that he cast furtive glances towards other powerful and 
enterprising potentates. To consider the negotiations 
with the Courts of Dresden, Vienna, and St Petersburg, 
which he earned on during the last fifteen yeare of hia 
life, as the coquetries of persoiml vanity, would be to 
give to them a most ill-natured interpretation, and one 
quite unworthy of Leibniz's philanthropic and cosmo- 
politan spirit. 

The first of these projects was that of forming at 
Dresden, under the protection of Augustus, King of 
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Poland, a society similar to and in correspondence with. 
the Berlin Society. Here, again, the plan^ — for which 
Leibniz elaborated a. complete progiamme — though ap- 
proved by the king, fell through on account of the 
political diaturbancee caused by the war which Augustus 
■was waging with Charles XII. of Sweden. Kor was 
he more aucceaaful, though more persevering, in Vienna, 
where he spent a great part of the last years of his life. 
Through this he incurred the displeaaure of his master, 
George, who succeeded hia father, Ernest Augustus — the 
same who was crowned King of England in 1714. In 
Vienna Leibniz had gained for his scheme the favour 
of the Emperor Charles VL and of many eminent states- 
men — especially of the illuatrioua Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, whom he addressed in several letters on this 
subject Wars, he remarks, had interrupted the bril- 
-liant progress which had heen made during twenty-four 
years after the peace of Westphalia ; but now, after the 
renewal of a general peace (1713), time and opportu- 
nities seemed to offer — through the foundation of an 
Imperial Society — to reform the means of education, 
to promote science, and to stimulate industry and agri- 
cultura Again he supphes a programme and offers 
hia services. Hut he had to leave Vienna before any- 
thing was settled, and in his absence it appears that the 
itriguea of the Jesuits counteracted his influence. The 
Academy of Vienna was not founded tUl 100 years 
later. 

The most eminent of sovereigns with whom Leibniz 
came in contact — the Czar of Eussia, Peter the Great 
us more really appreciative than few deux Electrizes, 
who hoth aimed at royal dignity, or than the Emperor 
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of Germany. Bent upon the education of his people, 

as well as on the development of the resources of his 

country, Leibniz thought he had found in him the great 

man whose support he needed for the promotion of true 

' science. The project of an academy was here actually 

taken in hand, though neither Leibniz nor Peter the 

V^ Great lived to see it formally organised. 

f' Of the many projects which he propounded, only the 

\ Society of Berlin was in actual existence, though far 

j from flourishing, when Leibniz died in Hanover in 1716 

- — disappointed in his schemes, and with scarcely a 

friend at the Court which he had served for nearly 

forty years. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONTROVEBSIES. 



In his threefold character — as mathematician, philo- 
sopher, and academician — Leibniz laid the foundations 
of future progress. His name shines with equal bril- 
liance on the pages of the history of mathematics, of 
philosophy, and of the academies of Europe. There we 
find recorded for all times the constructive efforts of his 
genius. But his work was not all construction and up- 
building; nor was it all successful To gain a more 
complete view of his character and work, we must follow 
him into the elaborate defences with which * he sur- 
rounded the edifice of his philosophy ; into the polemics 
in which he was entangled ; into the personal disputes 
which sprang out of the invention of the infinitesimal 
calculus; and into the lengthy arguments which he 
produced in favour of the union of the Churches, as 
well as into the favourite projects which remained 
unsuccessful 

In the third chapter (p. 55) we have given an 
account of Leibniz's mathematical studies in Paris till 
the time of his departure for London in the autumn 
of 1676. It is evident from his manuscripts, which 
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W are preaerved in tlie library of Hanover, that at ffien 

etid of 1675 and in the beginning of 1676 he had mas- 
tered the principles of the new calculus. It is also proved 
that he heard, through Oldenburg, of ^Newton's inven- , 
tiong and general methods. In the letter of Olden- 
burg's, dated 13th July 1676, there is a long extract 
of a statement of Collin?, in which the latter refers to 
a letter of Newton'a of the year 1672, in which the 
more general methods, which he had invented, were 
mentioned. Hence there can bo no doubt that from 
Newton's own letter, dated 13th June, aa well as from 
CoUiffls's remarks transmitted through Oldenburg, Leib- 
niz know that Newton had been for years in posses- 
sion of general methods of similar value to those . , 
which he had invented about nine months previously. 
It is doubtful whether during his short visit to London 
in the autumn of 1676, when he first made the personal 
acquaintance of Collins, he received any further infor- 
mation regarding Newton's invention ; for Collins, in 
a report on his interview with Leibniz, does not men- 
tion this. Even allowing, however, that Leibniz had 
inspected a copy of Newton's letter of 1072 — either 
in Paris or in London — this cannot have taken place 
till about six months after he had mode his invention 
independently and fixed upon his well - known nota- 
tion Nor is it likely that Newton himself, when 
in October 1676 he composed his celebrated letter, 
thought that what had been previously communicated 
to Collins, Oldenburg, and possibly to Leibniz, was 
aufficient thoroughly to explain and eatahliah the general 
and novel character of his infinitesimal methods, or he 
would not have concealed this in his two anagrams. It 
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would Btill have remained for Leibniz to penetrate to 
the root of the question — to conceive the probli 
greatest generality, and to fix upon a notation expresiaive 
alike of new conceptions and operations. The communi- 
cations of Newton would only have added one more to 
tlie infinitesimal methods of Barrow, Wallis, and others, 
which were known to Leibniz. The difi'erential and the 
integral calculua were, bo for as Leibniz knew, not yet 
independently eetabhshed. They were still to be invented. 
It was therefore quite consistent that Leibniz, when in 
1677 he replied to Newton's letter of October (which 
did not reach him till May of that year), should fully ex- 
plain his independent method— making use of the well- 
known algorithm of the differential calculus, but not of 
that of the integral calculus (which in a draft of the letter 
Btill preserved is repeatedly introduced) — adding that no 
doubt Newton's method, which he wished to conceal, 
did not differ from his. To this letter Newton made 
no reply, and the correspondence ceased — probably 
owing to the death of Oldenburg in August 1678. 
Nothing was heard for several years of the new calculus 
after the cocimimjcationa between Leibniz and Newton 
came to an end. In the voluminous correspondence of 
the former, before the year 1684, reference is made to 
new methods — especially in letters to Huygens and 
TscluTDhauB ; hut no lengthy expositions and calcula- 
tionB are given, such aa the letters to Oldenburg cou- 
ld. Nor does it appear that Newton took any steps 
to explain more fully, even to hia friends, the nature of 
the general methods which he possessed. Leibniz was 
the first to publish and give to the learned world his 
results. Probably induced by some papers of Tschim- 
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haua which appeared in the 'Acta Eniditorum,' and 
which bordered on the province of the caleulue, he sent 
to the editor of thiit journal a paper ^ — about July 
1684 — in which he gave a ehort statement of the 
principal theorems of the differential calculus, together 
with the new notation. The inverse problem of the 
integral calculus was only alluded to ; the notation 
nf this calculus was not published till 1686.' The 
general opinion of contemporaries was, that these state- 
ments were too short and Buccinct to make the calculns 
generally understood Sir Isaac Newton was still more 
reticent and disinchned to divulge the secret, having 
made extensive use both of the direct and inTorsa m«thodH 
of fluxions in working out the problems of the ' Principia' 
(published in 1687). He expunged every ti-ace of the 
new method and of his peculiar notation, demonstrating 
the problems by the well-known methods of the ancientaf 
and giving only one of the principal rules of the calculus 
in the second lemma of the second book.^ Even as 
late as 1693, when Dr Wallis in the second volume of 
his works published some extracts from an unpublished 
manuscript of Hewton, it was he and not Newton him.- 
self who showed to the world the long-hidden treasure. 
It is also important to note that, owing to Tschirnhans's 
papers, which appeared in the Leipzig Acta, Leibniz him- 
self published his invention probably at an earlier date 
than he would otherwise have done. 

1 " Nnv& methodua pro maxiiiiie et minimis, itemque tuigeatibiu, 
[|UBi nee fractaa, nso iimtionales quantitates moratnr, et singnlare pro 
illia calculi genus, "—Acta Eruditorum, 1684. 

' "De geometiia recondita et analyal indiviailiiUam atqoo 
tnmm."— Acta Eniditorum, 1636. 

> See Brewater'a Lifa of NowWiu, vol. ii. p. 16. 
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The reasons which actuated both Leibniz and !N'ewton 
in concealing their invention — the one for nine and the 
other for twenty-seven years — have been the subject of 
much conjecture, especially so far as the latter was con- 
cerned. If, however, we remember that long after the new 
methods had become a general property, many doubts were 
expressed as to their rigid correctness both on the Con- 
tinent and in England ; that the calculus was misapplied 
even by eminent mathematicians ; that Lagrange, more 
than a century later, did not employ the infinitesimal 
methods till he had by special algebraical investigations 
satisfied himself of their correctness, — it cannot appear j 
surprisiiig if in the minds of its inventors the differential 
method was surrounded by what may be called meta- 
physical scruples, and that upon the correctness of its 
results, otherwise verifiable, rested to a large extent the 
^assuring proof of its validity and usefulness. From 
Leibniz's manuscript notes, it is evident that these 
metaphysical questions regarding the real meaning of the 
infinitely small differences occupied his early attention, 
and that these scruples gradually disappeared as the 
practical value of the new method became obvious. 
And if we are correct in the opinion stated above, — that 
Leibniz cared more for methods, and Newton more for the 
results which he gained through them — that the former 
studied more the abstract principles, the latter more the 
observable de facto laws of things, — it follows of ne- 
cessity that Leibniz, exclusively bent upon establishing 
new principles, would arrive earlier at a clear insight 
into the nature of the new calculus, and hence would 
be ready earlier to publish it in the abstract From 
his disposition Leibniz was perhaps less thorough than 
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Xewton was. He was certainly leas timid in publishing 
new theories and opinions, dealing with eubjecta where 
absolute proof was impossihle. By nature hold and ven- 
turesome, his labouM were more suggestive than exhaus- 
tive. In this he was the very reverse of S^ewton. And 
if, as we helieve must have been the case, the publication 
of the new methods was to some extent haKardous, he 
who made them known first, ran whatever risk there 
wQfl, hy exposing himself to the criticism of opponents. 
On the other hand, he who only employed them where 
the results proved correct, and only avowed his author- 
fihip when the world had pronounced its verdict, took the 
safer course, while he ran the risk of being leas generally 
known as the inventor. The rapid progreaa, also, and 
development of higher mathematics under the hands of 
Leibniz and ilia friends, James and John Bernoulli and 
the Marquis de I'HBpital — their voluminous correspond- 
ence, replete with discoveries and solutions of the most 
important problems in geometry and mechanics— the 
great impetus they gave to these reaoarchea all over the 
Continent, — contrast remarkably with the meagre results 
which the fluiionary calculus yielded in the hands of 
Newton's friends. Though known to them from the 
year 1570, it seemed to be to them a de^ letter 
which they hardly understood, and did certainly not 
appreciate. Unlike the great Huygens, who, doubtful 
at the beginning as to the value of the differentifll 
calculus, ended by mastering it and recognising its 
vast superiority over the older methods,' Wallis, the 
author of the ' Aiithmetiea Infinitoruni,' who had 
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given one of the strongest impulses to the invention of ^^ 
the new calculus, and who first published Newton's 
methods, seems never to have hecome really familiar 
with them, or to have admitted their great usefulness.' 
These remarks do not refer to Newton himself, for in 
hia hands the calculus led to the most remarkable re- 
sults ; but they substantiate the correctness of the view 
which Leibniz and his friends took of the position of 
English mathematicians in relation to the calculus. 
Not long before hia death, Leibniz wrote (see the MS. 
published by Gerhardt, voL v. p. 418) : — 

" The inventor " (meaning himaelf), " and the very Uaraed 
men who employed his invention, have published beautiful 
things which they produced with it ; wlitreas the followers 
of Mr N." (Newton) " have not effected anything in partic- 
ular, having hardly done more than copy the others, or 
wherever they wanted to piusue the matter have tumbled 
into false concluaions. . . . Hence it can he seen that what 
Mr N. has found is to he attributed more to his own genius 
than to the advantage of the invention, and how incapable 
his followers are to imitate him." 

And after the death of Leibniz, Eemond de Montmort 
wrote to Brook Taylor in 1718 as follows ; ^ — 

" I was much surprised to find what foUows in your letter. 
As to the owning of any one as inventor or improver of the 
method besides Sir Isaac Newton, I knew of none. I saw 
nothing anywhere that seemed to me an improvement upon 
what Sir Isaac had published. I was sensible that several 
had applied the method with good succesfi, and undentood 



I Bee <ioiTBBponcIeDce between Witllis uul Leibiilz in Ltibsiz's Math- 
ematical Works, vol. IT. pp. 50, 67, Jio. 

» See BrewstEr's Life of New-ton, vol. ii. p. 673, 4c. 
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pretty mucli of it ; but I always took Sir laaac Newton U 
only for the inventor, bat also for the greatest niaster of it 
I think like you, eir, rt^Mnling the merit of Mr Newton. 
always speak of him as of a man above the others, and whom 
one cannot sufficiently admire. But I cannot refrain from 
combating the opinion which you hold, that the public had 
received from Mr Newton, and not boia Messrs Leibniz and 
Bemnulli, the new calculns, and the art of making it serve 
all the researches which can be niude in geometry. Thia is 
an error of fact It will be better if I, who have on thia 
point no prejudice, nor any reiiaon for having any, who pro- 
fess to be your friend, and am so certainly more than the 
German geometricianB, whom I have never seen, — I eay it 
will be better if I make you perceive the error rather than 
an adversary, whum you would give an advantage over you, 
and who would, with semblance of truth, reproach you that 
your zeal for the glory of your nation makes you partial, and 
makes you forget all the rules of equity. I shall not now 
examine the rights which Messrs Newton and Leibniz haVe 
on the first invention of the differential and integral calcnlos. 
I will, when you desire it, tell you in detail the TeRectio&B 
which a long and serious examination have su^ested, and I 
hope that you will not be disaatisfied with them, I only 
want to make you perceive that it is untenable to say that 
Messrs Leibniz and Bernoulli are not the true and almost sole 
promotera of the calculus." (Here follows an enumeration of 
the appUeation of the calculus due to Leibniz and BemonllL) 
... "No one except the Marijuia de I'HCpital, whose name 
one might add to theirs, although he was a pupil of 5Ir John 
Bernoulli, has appeared with them on the scene till about the 
year 1700. . . . It is true that the'Principia Mathenu'of Mr 
Newton Appeared in 1686. This profound work could gii^ 
rise to the belief that Mr Newton knew then about the cal- 
culus all that we know to-day, including Mr BemoullL I 
will not deny that this ia a separate question. But it is at 
least certain that that book teaches nothing of the ealculiu, 
except it be the 2il lemma, pa};e 250, first edition ; but you 
know that it only contains the first and most elementary rule 
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of taking tlie dilTerencefl, wliich Mr Leibniz had done at 
greater length in 1S84. I may add that in the aeeond 
Tolunie of Mr Wallig, printed in 1693, one finds at greater 
length the rules of the ealcnlns ; but although thin Bpecimen 
~ E8 to give MB a great idea of what Mr Newton then 
knew, it does not teach anything that cannot he found ial 
the joumalH of Leipzig. You find in 16B7 a nolution by " 
Newton of the problem of quickeet descent ; hut as there ii 
lolysia, and one does not know the road which waa fok 
lowed, tliia doee not touch my propoEition, which ifl, that sim 
1684, the first public date of the birth of the differential 

' itegral calcnluB, till 1700 or thereabout, when I suppose 
it had attained nearly all the perfection which it has to-day, 
nobody has contributed to perfect it besides Messrs Leibniz 
Bud Bernoulli, except one wishes to add to some extent the 
Marquia de I'HSpitul, to whom they luvl curly revealed their 
Becrets. And such they would have remained for all the 
geometricians of to-day, if they had chosen to hide them aa 
Mr Newton did, who, in my view, must have had the key to 
them and similar ones ever since he produced his celebrated 
■k, 'Ph. Nat. Ppia. Math.' Nothing more beautifol or 
better in its way could be had than Mr Newton'a treatise, 
De quadratum curvarum' ; but it came too late. The date 
of printing of this work is fatal,^not for Mr Newton, who 
liaa gained more renown than the most ambitious might 
desire, hut for some Englishmen who seem to bear a grui^e 
(gainst those who have first discovered and published thi 
.new methods, which have carried, geometry so f 






"We have given our opinion on this celebrated eon- 
troveray in the words of an eminent contemporary of 
Leibniz, because the researches of 160 years have done 
to destroy the fairness of his statement. 

It may not be uninteresting to remark that a relation 
BJniilar to that which existed between the illustrious 
inventors of the iufinitcBimal calculus again occurred 
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the occasion of the establishing of the theory of e 
integrals at the beginning of the present century. To 
this important invention Gauss held tlie same position 
as Newton did to the calculus, while the labours of 
Legeadre, Jacobi, and Abel corresponded to those of 
Leibniz and Bernoulli^ And to illustrate the position 
of these inventors by facts and names more familiar to 
the general reader of the present day, we may refer to 
the invention of the incandescent electric lamp by Swan 
in England, and Edison ia Ainerico, in which cose the 
earlier and more exhaustive experiments of the former 
were forestalled by the later but more speedily and 
hastily published inventions of the latter.^ 

Our statement of the facts of the invention of the 
calculus, and the respective merits of tlie great men who 
are associated with it, should make it superfluous to enter 
into the personal disputes which extended over the last 
decades of Leibniz's life, and in which te himself took 
so prominent a part. As regards Sewton, it was nsiially 
only his friends who took part in these eontroversiee. 
The spirit, however, displayed in these disputes waxed 
so angry, and was so little creditable to all who were 
engaged in them, that we are bound to examine in how 
far they throw a light on Leibniz's character. Tlie facta 
are perhaps better known in England than anything else 
referring to this great man, filling, as they do, many 
pages iii a popular biography of the gteateafc scientific 

I Bee on ttiis snTyect the correspon deuce of L.egendre and Ja<ubl In 
'Crelle's Journal,' vol. Ixxi. ; also the natea to the third vqL of Ganse's 
complete works, edited hj the Gottingen Society, and a 
count in Professor Williamsoa's article on the " Xnliuileeiiiia] Calc^- 
tu9 " in the ' Eocyclop. Brit.,' vol, riii. p. 62, tc, 

' Seethe accomit in Dredge, " Electric lighting." 
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geniuB which England has produced.^ They are not ^^^ 



which have in this country 
impeded the recognitiou of Leibniz's duima aa one of 
the greatest mathematicians and philosophei^ Kor 
can it be denied, that — after having been repeatedly 
attacked, not by Sit Isaac iiimself, but by those who 
professed to be his friends, but wlio themselvea were 
partial, prejudiced, and frequently incompetent to fonn 
an opinion — Leibniz in fighting the battle felt himself 
outnumbered, and stooped to means which were unwor- 
thy of his genius or of the just cause he was defending. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that had Sir Isaac 
Kewton replied to Leibniz's letter of the year 1677 in the 
same direct manner in which it was written, the queatii 
of the relative merits of the two inventors could have 
easily been settled ; whereas, by waiting for weUnij 
thirty years, and allowing his friends to take up hia c 
he placed his rival at a disadvantage, for which he 
not prepared. Leibniz occupied no position which com* 
manded influence or power; he had no favour to bestow; 
he was not supported, as Sir Isaac was, by an eminent 
scientific body like the Eoyal Society, nor by the pride 
of a nation, ready to vindicate the claims of her 
eminent son ; he was tortured by rheumatic suffei 
disappointed by the failure of many of his favouril 
Bchemea, molested by the demands of a prince who 
cognised in him only the liiatorian of his dynaatyji 
removed from those who had for him the admiration hi 
deserved, solitary in his thoughts and bi his labouis.' 
Ijooking out for help, he found no one except his fellow- 
worker, John Bernoulli, who promised only an anony-j 

> See Brawflter'a Life of Newton, vol. ii. chap. IS. 
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mous support, and tlie ' Leipzig Aets,' the organ of his 
eminent publications. Availinj; hiinself of the ecanty 
assistance afforded by tlieni, and deprived of personal 
and verbal intercourse, he manipidated his evidence 
in the fly-leafs and declarations which he published 
with a diplomacy, creditable, ^wrliaps, in the coimHellor 
of princes, who had to wind thoir way through the 
maze of European politics, or to evade the enemy rather 
than face him, but certainly damaging to the reputation 
of a great philosopher, and insulting alike to his friends 
and his lulversaries. The apparent liupKcity of Kewton's 
celebrated anagrams, of his continued silence, of the 
scholium in the first edition, and the changes introduced 
in the later editions of the ' Principia,' has been 
attributed by his biographers to his dislike of con- 
troversy, and his desire to live at peace with every one. 
We will not attempt a vindication of Leibniz's more 
doubtful conduct. Allowing for the extenuating circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and the provocations to 
which he was exposed, we must atill recognise in it & 
remarkable moral defect in a towering intellects 
I The controversy between Leibniz and Newton was 
I not limited, however, to the discovery of the calculus ; it 
extended beyond this personal question into the field of 
philosophical inquiry, and it influenced prejudicially the 
I recognition of Newton's greatness on the Continenl^ as 
I it did that of Leibniz in England. Newton's greatest 
work, the 'Principia,' appeared in 1686. In 1689 Leib- 
niz became acquainted with it through an abstract of it 
which appeared in the 'Acta Eruditorum' in 1689, and 
which reached him in Itidy, where he was tlien travel- 
ling. It was unfortunate that the result of Newton's in- 
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vestigations should have como to Leibniz in the form of 
an ftbetract, which did not reveal the true ■value of the 
work. Even independently of this, it ia doubtful whether 
Jjeihrnz — though he could understand— could really ap- 
preciate a treatise which, confined purely within tho 
limits of the mechanical philosophy, professed to deal 
only with facta (the laws of Kepler), and the relations 
which could be inferred from them hy rigid calculation 
(the law of gravitation), but which renounced all attempt 
to give the hidden cauaea or the reason of the simple 
relations to which it had reduced the apparently com- 
plicated phenomena. That Newton did not look upon 
tiie propositions in the ' Principia ' as an explanation 
of natural events ia clear from what he said himself, 
especiaDy in his letters to Bentley, whom he assisted in 
the cemposition of his ' Boyle Lectures ' in illustration 
of the evidences of Christianity. There existed in the i 
mind of Newton a satisfactory reason for the constitu- I 
tion of the universe, as it was expounded in his great ( 
work ; and he confesses that, when he wrote the third I 
book, he had an eye upon such principles as might work! 
for the heliel of a Deity. The position which New-l 
ton held, — his finu belief in an ovemUing power on 
the one aide, and on the other the confidence that the 
ohBervation of facts, and the reducing of them hy means 
of mathematical calculation to simple relations or laws, 
conld not hut harmonise with that belief, — was not an J 
attitude which satisfied Leibniz or any of the Conti- 
nental Uiinkera. For the works of some contemporary 
writers had shaken religious beliefs, and the prolonged 
and undecided contest of the Churches had introduced 
element of fundamental uncertainty. The object 
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of philosophy was to gain certainty, and — not coq- 
tenteii with mere facta — to dive beyond them into the 
sphere of the ultimate reasons and causes of thingB, 
and of the principle which governed them. By such 
means Leibniz hoped to ic-establish the lost faith, and 
to " vindicate the ways of God to man." 

It is probable, therefore, that Leibniz looked upon the 
' Principia ' as an attempt similar to that which had 
occupied him for fifteen years, and which had led lij ui 
about this timo to a satisfactory philosophical conception, 
— a conception by means of which he was enabled not 80 
much to calculate and summarise natural phenomena, as 
to understand them and see their meaning and deeper 
cause. Finding this awanticg in !Newton'a work, and 
unconscious as well as unappreciative of the modesty 
and reserve which made that gre*t man halt at the 
threshold of the conjectural, he at once composed (and 
subsequently published in the ' Acta ') a fragment, de- 
signed to indicate how the wanting explanation could be 
supplied' We have seen him busy in a similar under- 
taking nearly twenty years before, when he presented 
his two juvenile treatises to the Royal Society and the 
French Academy. In the essay of the year 1689 he 
introduces the Cartesian idea of vortices to explain the 
phenomena of gravitation, of magnetism, and others. 

The value of these speculations, as compared with the 
work of Newton, is small ; still they represent one of 
the many attempts which have been frequently repeated 
of assigning some definite cause for the action of bodies 
at a distance ; nor is it at all likely that either science 
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or philosophy will desist £roni trying anew to trace the 
lawa of attraction and repulsion to some more general 
principle. But the interests which guide them are not 
the aame ; they are as little the same now as they were 
then, it ia ouly that wo at present are ahle to define the 
difference more clearly. 

This difference between the scientific and the philoso- , 
phical interests lay at the foundation of the controversy 
which Leibniz carried on in later years with Dr Samuel 
Clarke. Leibniz had repeatedly, in his correspondence 
"With Huygens, the Abbe Conti, and others, urged Mb 
objections to Newton's theory of grayitation, which he 
stated to be thnt gravitation is an original property of 
matter. He compared it with the occult qualities of the 
sohoobnen, and complained that it gave no explanation 
of phenomena. In his great work, the ' Th^adiefe," pub- 
liahed in the French language in 1710, he first publicly 
made known his objections ; but in a letter to the Prin- 
cess of "Wales,' dated November 1715, under the influ- 
ence of the many attacks and irritations to which he had 
been subjected, he gave to hia objectiona the appearance 
of B personal invective. The princess, who, during her 
lengthened residence at the Court of Berlin, knew and 
admired Leibniz, was desirous to receive explanations 
from the other side, and it was arranged that Br Clarke 
should reply to the philosophical objections advanced by 
Leibniz against Newton's system. The controversy was 
carried on in five letters and replies, and was interrupted 

liB Prineeaa Wilhelmina Charlottit of Ansbach. She hai! re- 
L Bounced lier early prospects of being the bride of Charles IV, of 
I Spun (diaries VI. as emperor) on account of her strong Proteatuit 
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by Leibniz's death in 17 16. But it was sufficiently 
elaborate to show the radical differences of the two 
views. Clarko foiinil himseK obliged to defend the 
theoiiea of Newton against the obvious conclusions 
which might be drawn from them regarding the creation 
and government of the vmiverse, if the fact of universal 
attraction were considered to be the final statemont of 
the philosopher. But this it was not Many ideas and 
explanations might be interpolated between the two 
facts which stood firm in Newton's mind, — the fact of 
universal attraction and the fact of a Divine Itulor. 
Clarke's explanations can merely be considered as a 
variety of suggestions how these two facts might be 
logically linked together without mutual damage or 
interference. Leibniz had early learned tliafc the dJIfi- 
cnlties cannot be got over in this tentative manner; bat 
that the ordinary conceptions of interaction, of substaJice 
and force, and of the relation of the Creator to the 
created, must ba remodelled. He had long ago arrived 
at the peculiar conceptions of the monad and of the 
pre-establiahed harmony, and from these as central ideas 
he criticised the arguments of Clarke, exposing their 
inconsistencies and faUacios. He could rightly say to 
■lohn Bernoulli that such discussions were play to him : 
" Quia in philosophia omnia percepi atque emimo mecum 
ante peregi." But it was equally natural that Clarke, who 
did not grasp the central idea of Leibniz's system, should 
look upon his explanations as far-fetched and artificiaL 
This system had been known to Continental philosophras 
for more than twenty years, and the principal objectionB 
against it had been many times stated and answered by 
Leibniz himself. It is, however, unlikely that Clarice 
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-was acquainted with them, or that he appreciateJ either 
the l<^cal reasons or the practical ends for which the 
BjBtem had been elaborated Leibniz had many a time 
tefore gone over the same ground. The plea which he — 
not without some personal acrimony — had brought against 
tie mechanical philosophy of Newton, — viz., that it 
might lead to an irreligious view of the universe, — had 
been advaneeil thirty years previously against the philo- 
sophy of Descartes.^ The development of opiniona dur- 
ing two hundred years has proved that Leibniz was right. 
The system of interpolation and compromise, such as that 
.ttempted by Clarke, has become impossible. The world 
of mechanical laws, further extended, has left no room for 
the world of final causes, living in the governing mind 
Deity ; and the only way out of the embarrassment 
13 to resort to some process of remodelling the notions, 
which are supplied by common -sense and adopted by 
acience, in a similar way as Leibniz had attempted to do. 
Of this we shall have to say more in another place. We 
Imve now only to aupploment our sketch of Leibniz's con- 
troversy with Newton, which extended over a period of 
forty years, by a reference to the shorter but not less 
important polemics with Pierre Eayle. They belong to 
th.0 earlier years of Leibniz's philosophical fame, and 
were carried on in a spirit not of antagonism, but of 
great mutual admiration. 

Pierre Bayle (born in 1647), a native of the Bouth. 
of France, was a contemporaiy of Leibniz ; but he diect 
ten years before him (in 1706). lie had, as pro- 
fessor in Eotterdam — almost contemporarily with the 
first appearance of the ' Leipzig .A,cts ' — published in Am- 
' See p. 70. 
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aterdam a literary journal, under the title of ' Jfoiivellesi 
de la K^piibliqiie dea Lettres'j and Leibniz had, in* 
the year 1687, publlihed in this journal a letter, ini 
which he gave one of the earliest specimene of hia nowj 
philosophical reasoning,^ WhenBayle, in the year 169T,J 
brought out hia celebrated work, the ' Dictionnwre His-,' 
torique et Critique,' he took the opportunity, — in giving 
an account of Hieronymus Eorarius's book on the reason, 
in animals (Amsterdam, 1654), — of making some critical 
remarks on the new theory of Leibniz, whom, as elaft- 
where,^ he Ireata with the greatest respect and adiui- 
ratioa. Wliilat confessing his inability to agree fully 
with Leibniz in the manner in which he explains the 
connection of mind and body by the theory which tha 
Pfere Lami, in hia 'Traite do la conuaissance de 
morae' (1699), had termed the " voie d'harmonie pre- 
etablie," he admits its advance on the ideas current in 
the schools and on the occasional istic theory of Descartes, 
and he hopes that his remarks will stimulate the au&or 
further to explain his views. He concludes by saying — 

" M. Leibniz, with the penetration of his great geniiia, 
has (gasped very well the whole extent and the whole fowe 
of the objeetions, and where the source of the remedy tat 
the principal diffiuulty lies. I am persuaded that he will 
smooth down all that is niost ru^ed in his system, and tbii 
he will teach us excellent things about the nature of mind. 

' Leibniz had suluequently puLlislied in the ' Journal des Savuu' 
(IBBE) an easny entitled, " SysWme nouveau de la NatruB," and hid 
Mlowed it U]i, in reply to Fonclier, by three (claireimiemeiu i 
following year. 

» Sea ' Diet. Hirt, et Critique,' art. " Peliason," whers BaylB njf 
of Leibniz: "H est de ces hommes rares qui ne troucent polntdi 
bornea dans la ajibere du mSrite huraain ; il la rempliasont touta." 
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le can travel more safely and more usefully than he, in 
itfiUectnal wofld. I hope that his heautiftil exploDo- 
tions will dispel all the iniposaibilities which yet remain in 
lind, and that ha will eft'ectiiaUy solve my difficulties, 
'a& well aa those of Dom. Franjois Lami ; aud it is with this 
hope that I cau say without compliment, that his system ' 
mnst he considered as an important achievement." 

t as afterwards, in his opposition to Sir Isaac 
Newton's system, so also in hia controversy with Pierre 
Bayle, Leibniz waa led, not merely hy personal, but 
by higher and more practical niotives. Bayle was A i 
literary sceptic ; the study of all tlie important systema | 
and the knowledge of contradictory theories, displayed 
in the composition of his great work, had made Lis mind 
versatile and critical in the extreme, and had nursed in it 
opinion that no certainty could he attained in know- 
ledge, and that there existed an inevitable antagonism 
between reason and faith. The hlind subjugation of 

a. to faith was proposed as the only solution of this 
dilemma ; and not without some irony this waa termed , 
the triumph of faith." It was, as we have mentioned i 
aljove, one of the earliest and favourite ideas of Leibniz I 
that guch antagonisms are not founded in the natureJ 
of things, the essence of which is hannony and ordat I 
Early in life he had endeavoured to prove the reasott-a 
ableness of religious doctrine. In 1671 he had, at the I 
Barott Boineburg's request, composed and circiilatod I 

3say on the problem of free-will and predestina- 
tion; and in 1697, in a letter to Magliabechi, 
the word " Thoodicee " aa the title of an intended 
work. The plan waa not curried out till many years 
later. The writings of Dayle had made a profound sen- 
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sation all over the continent of Europe ; tlie doctrine 
of the unreasonableness of religious tnith, and the deli- 
cate irony which aeeompamed many of his utterances on 
religious aubjeota, did more to undermine belief in the 

• miiiils of his readers than more direct attacks could 
have dona An age etecped in philosophic reasoning, and 
full of admiration for the new philosophy of Deeoaites 
and for the discoveries of natural science, was not 
likely to return to the Wew of Tertullian, whose credo 
quia absurdum belonged rather to the early centuries, 
when philosophy was old and worn out, while faiti. 

[ was new and vigorous. The recommendation of Bayle 
to subordinate reason to faith passed unnoticed, and 
the only hope lay in the attempt to show that tai&. 

I might transcend but could not contradict reason : it 

ilay in establishing an agreement, not a truce, between 
religion and philosophy. 
In none of the polite circles of Europe were these 
Biibjecta more discussed than at the Courts of Han- 
over and Berlin, where lee deux Eleciricee, Sophia and 
her daughter Sophia Charlotte, afterwards Quemi of 
Prussia, fonned the centre of literary and scientific 
interests. The works of Bayle and of Locke were there 
(' read and discussed, verbally and by letters. The recently 
J published correspondence of Leibniz with these two 
l' illustrious women, and with other persons of importance, 
I who either visited them or stood in connection with 
I them, proves how eagerly such subjects were investigated. 
I These conversations and discussions came to an end soon 
I after the death of the Queen of Prussia in 1705, and 
I with it much of the small sliare of real happiness which 
was vouchsafed to Leibniz in his court life ; but the 
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Bubstanec of his diacusBions and conversations has been 
perpetuated in the two most important of his works 
which we possess. Only oue of these, tlie ' Theodic6e,' 
appeared during Leibniz's lifetime — viz., in 171ft It 

written in answer to Eayle's writings, and its first 
chapter treats of the conformity of faith with reason. 
The other work, the ' Nouveaux essais sue I'entende- 
ment humain,' was not pubUshed during bia lifetime ; 

aason for leaving it unpublished being the death of 
Locke, against whom it wae directed. It was pubhehed 
by Easpe in J 766. 

A knowledge of these polemicB, and of the just 
and urbane spirit in which they were conducted, is 
necessary, in ordisr to judge Leibniz correctly in the 
controversy which he carried on with Dr Clarka The 
subject was old and familiar to Leibniz ; it waa new to 
his last and least friendly opponent. What Leibniz 
knew of Englishmen did not incline him favourably to- 
■wards them, in comparison with the great Continental 
thinkers, with Malebranche, Huygens, Arnaud, Bayle, and 
Eemond de Montmort, with whom he carried on a lengthy 
correspondence, and who entered appreciatively into his 
ideas, whether they embraced them or not Locke took 
no notice of the ' Keflesions,' which he addressed to him 

196. Newton had no reply to his celebrated letter 
ol 1677. Besides these personal slights, Leibniz had 
reason to deplore the result of the mechanical and 
realistic philosophy in England, such as it disclosed 
itself in the teachings of the celebrated deist John 
Toland, one of the many Englishmen who accompanied 
the Earl of Macclesfield on his mission to Hanover 
the interest of the succession. It is thus clear how 
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Leibniz gained the impression, which he commtmicated 
to the Princess of Wales, that the cause of irreligion 
was making progress in England ; and how, in writing to 
John Bernoulli, he was justified in referring to the con- 
troversy with Clarke in the words quoted by Brewster, 
that such discussions were for him 

" Ludus et jocus, quia in philosopliia 
Omnia percepi atque animo mecum ante peregi" 



CHAPTER VI. 



The invention of tha new calculus, the foundation of n 
novel system of philosophy, the composition of political 
pamphlets, and of the annals of an ancient dynasty, the 
promotion of learned academies, tlie controversies and 
correspondence connected with these manifold pursuits, 
— give us only n very imperfect idea of the work which 
filled the last forty years of Leihniz's hfe. From the 
central position which they mark we have to foUow the 
phUosopher into two opposite eoursea, which have, aa it 
might at first sight seem, nothing in common, hut whicli 
were, nevertheless, firmly connected with each other in 
the mind of their author. We have already had occa- - 
sion to note how two equally powerful inteiests governed 
the studies of LeihrnK : the desire to penetrate, on the 
one side, to the very root and origin of esisting ideas ; 
and, on the other, to apply them to practical ends. 
Both of tliese had a feature in common : the descent 
[ into greater depths of thought ought to reveal unity and 
I harmony, and give simplicity of method and definitcness 
J while practical work ou^ht to recopoile exiat^ 
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ing differences ami causes of conflict. Two fav 
schemes of hia, in a still greater degree than anything 
we have seen so far, mark those peculiarities of Leib- 
niz's mind ; neither of them succeeded, hut they have 
become deservedly celebrated. They claim our atten- 
tion, not so much because they belong to the famous 
failures of genius, as from the insight they afford into 
the workings of his mind. The first was the formation 
of a " general Characteristic," the other the attempt to- 
wards a reconciliation of the two Churches. 

The plan of a general language of signs, of a " lingua 
Characteristica nniveraahB," of an alphabet of human 
ideas, of a " calculus philosophicus," or " calculus ratio- 
dnator," of a " sp^cieuae gen^rale," — was not a novel one. 
Ever since tlie introduction of letters, instead of num- 
bers, in algebra, the idea had occupied philosophers and 
inventors of applying signs to science and knowledge in 
general, thus making logical deductions and definitions 
clearer, more generally accessible, and more definite. 
Raymond Lully or Lullius, an Italian, had in the thir- 
teenth century, invented a contrivance, by which difierent 
logical notions could mechanically he brought into eoni- 
, bination. Leibniz was acquainted with this so-called 

ILuUian art, and in his dissertation ' De Arte combina- 
toiia ' — written when he was twenty -one — he prefixes a 
diagram, containing, in a circle, an arrangement of dif- 
ferent notions, according to their logical characters. The 
fathers of modem philosophy. Bacon and Descartes, both 
aimed at inventing a general and certain method of re- 
search, which should either lead to discoveries of truth 
with mechanical certainty, or he universally applicable, 
in spite of the differences of language. But besides 
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these general anticipations,^ Leibniz was forestalleil more 
fully and minutely in the works of two writers of this 
country- — first by George Dalgamo of Old Aberdeen, 
who published in 1G61 in London a hooV, entitled 'Are 
signonim Tulgo character universalis et lingua philo- 
sophica' (London, 1661); and secondly by Bisliop Wil- 
kins, who published in 1C68 'An Essay toward a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language.' When Leib- 
niz woa in London, on hia first or second visit, he com- 
municated hia ideas to Eobert Boyle and Henry Olden- 
buig, who encouraged him to put them in writing. Boyle 
was acquainted with Wilkins'a scheme, Leibniz, however, 
intended to go further than these English writers, for he 
meant to unite the method of combinations with the plan 
of general characters or signs. He said to Placcius that 
his scheme would have to be realised " charactoribus et 
calculo."^ Eeferences to his labours in this direction are 
to be found throughont hia extensive correspondence, 
and several fragments on the subject have been edited 
hy Erdmann in the philosophical works,^ and by Ger- 
hardt in the mathematical ones.* Sonie who have care- 
fully studied these, as well as the many unedited frag- 
ments which are preserved in the library in Hanover," 

> The pisctlcal object of the " Bpecien^e gea^tale " can be seen ttota. 
the title of one of thb niaity fmgmeats wbiuh Leibniz left, and which 
was published by Enimonn, — see No. lii. of his edition; "IniHa 
gcientiffi generalis de nova ratione inatanrattoniB et aagnientatianie 
gcientiumn, ita ut eslgno tempoie etuegotio, si niodo relint hominea, 
mogne prffistari poBslnt ad fellcitatia htuname iuureraentnm." 

» See Dutens, opp. ill. St 

a Ses Erfmnnn, Nos. ii., rii., x.i. to tlxL 

* SeB Gerbordt, Math. Works, vols. v. and vii. 

» See especially the article by A. Trendelenburn in the Sd vol. of 
Ilia Historische BcitrSge lur Philoaophie, BirliH, 1867. 
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tell lis that little 'was done by Leibniz in the i 
carrying out tliia favourite idea. An extensive prepara- 
tory piece of work was performed by a young Bcholar — 
Johann Friedrich Hodann, a poor candidate of theology 
— -who, encoHroged by Leibniz, collected explanations of 
synonymous words, following the order given by Dal- 
gamo, and the definitions of the best existing X^tLu 
dictionaiiea, — -such as those of Matthias Martinius, Mio- 
raelius, and Ausonius Popma. 

The invention, of the calculus, and the surprising use- 
fulness of the now algorithms, must have confirmed their 
author's belief in the value of definitions, if accom- 
panied by signs ; and as in the process of finding the 
new nmthematical methods analysis led the way to 
the first elements, out of which geometrical quantities 
could be conceived to be made up, so it was evidently a 
parallel process hy which the general " characteristic " 
was to be established, Leibniz himself, in writing to 
Kemond de Montmort, compares the plan of the " spt 
cieuse g^n^rale " with the calculus, remarking that the 
practical applications of the latter hail made it accept- 
able, whereas hia mathematical friends had treated aa 
visionary the other and more comprehensive scheme.' 

It is hardly necessary to state that this scheme was 
never carried out. Before, however, condenming it 
wholesale, it is well to bear in mind the followhig facta. 

Many critics of Leibniz have repudiated the plan 
of a general " characteristic " or method of search and 
invention aa chimerical, because the inventive faculty 
of the mind is a gift of genius, not to be taught <w 
learned. This rests on a misconception of the : 

' Sbb I*ttor to R. de M., Erdroonn, p. 7 
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I of Leibniz. He did not intend to force human know- 
ledge and ■wisdom into merely logical forraa ; he only 
maintained that a lai^e portion of Buch knowledge would 
1)6 Iwnefited by more general and more rigorous methods 
—that the process of analysis, and the strict detinition 
and combination of elementary notions, would work 
wontlere. But he admits, in harmony with his philo- 
Bophical opinions — of which we shall have to apeak here- J 
after — that much in the human mind is indistinct and.J 
indefinite, and that all truths are not necessary (to thfyfl 
human mind), hut that many of them are accidental 
and casuaL Those truths and ideas have their roottf 
the ultimate constitution of things — or, as we may 
f, in conformity with Leibniz's views, in the mind of 
the Creator, who views things aa they ai'e. These truths 
) like the incommensurablo quantities in arithmetic, 
they require an infinite analysis. In this respect the per- 
fect knowledge of any single thing (i.e., of the vei-ilates 
fae.ti) ^ postulates the knowledge of everytliing else, and 
s therefore not attainable by any mechanical or general 
process of thought.^ But the progress of matheniatioa 
has shown that the imperfection of our knowledge regard- 
ing any single fact, such as any given sphere, does not 
prevent ns from having correct and useful theorems about 
the sphere in general or in the abstract; and the si 
the calculus proves that even the dif&culties of iniinitely-J 
small quantities and of the continuous can be overeome^ 
"We must, moreover, agree with Leibniz, that the progrea»H 
f science depends upon the degree in which v 
1 reducing phenomena to calculable combinations of J 
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ineaaurable elements. Such has, since his time, 1 
the case with itll the different phenomena of physical 
forces. In reducing them to modes of motion, they have 
l>e«n submitted to the methods of analysis. In chemistry, 
likewise, an exact treatment, or, as Sir H. Davy termed 
it, " a Boim J logic," cumraenued with the explosion of the 
vague plilogiatou theory, aud with the doctrine of atomic 
■weights, by which the qualitative differences of the ele- 
ments have been reduced to quantitative differences. 
Nor is it possible to say where this process will end. 
Every day adds a new instance to the many existing 
applications of signs anil numbers, and extends the use 
of characters, and though it is not Hkely that a uni- 
versal method will be established, the reasons are not 
those which have been usually put forward by the critics 
of Leibniz. The difUculties he in a different direction. 
The tirst step in the exact treatment of natural phe- 
nomena or of events is to form a conception of how an 
apparent dissimilarity can ha reduced to a quantitative 
difference : it is the formation of what Gansa ' termed 
" eine construirhare Voratellung," and Clerk Maxwell 
translated as a "mental representation."^ Now it is 
the work of the inventive genius to form these mentU 
representations, or to venture hypotheses, which aie 
the basis of calculation and measurement. The use, 
therefore, of any general method is not hkely to kill 
genius, but rather presupposes it and requires ita aid. 

Moreover, as this exact treatment touches only one 
particular side of phenomena, but does not deal with 
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rthe essence of things, which is incommensurable, the 
analytical process does not make other processes 
cessaiy, nor is it bomid to start from only one point, 
or proceed only on a single path. The ways in which 
we can look at things are manifold. Nobody was 
more alive to this than Leibniz himself, and the wis- 
dom of mnch he has said in this direction is only 
now being appreciated. The aanio spirit which prompted 
]iim to reoonunend a general " characteristic," l«d him to 
see the usefulness as well as the one-sidedness of any 
special application of the esact or mathematical methods. 
To illustrate this, wb will single out two of his numerous 
Boggestions, which have — long after his age — become 
fniitful- 

The introduction of signs instead of figures bad 
made mathematical formuhe more general ; but it oc- 
curred to Leibniz earlier perhaps than to any other 
mathematician, that the fact that general signs did 
not form a naturally consecutive series of members, 
Buch as numbers do, made it more difficult to recognise 
— in complicated algebraical formulas — the places, which 
originally belonged to the different elements ; and he 
Boon found that order and symmetry in complicated 
■ formula; were essential, if they were to be readily under- 
atood. Especially in the doctrine of the combinations of 
many elements and of their possible permutations, it is 
important not only to retain a record of the original plan, 
but also a certain regularity and order in the changes of 
each element. This prevents confusion, and expedites 
operations. Elegant tactics are required in algebraical 
movements as well as in those of large masses of troops, 
Ve aee in these remarks an application of the idea of tha 
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general "charaoteristio." It appears that as early as 1678 
Leibniz had again introduced figures in place of letters, 
using them in the manner that indices are used now, and 
he strove to arrive at symmetrical arrangements in hia 
ealoulntious. Out of this arose the first use of what 

-" are now known iia DeterminantB, and the discovery of the 
fundamental rule referring to them. Cramer, probably 
without knowing of the suggestion contained in Leib- 
niz's letter to the Marquis de rH6pital of the year 1693, 
was the first to publish, in 1750, the elements of the 
theory of Determinants, the name by whieh they aiter- 

, wards became known.' In fact Leibniz's mathematical 
discoveries lay in the direction in which all modem pro- 
gress in the science lies, in establishing oriler, symmetry, 
and harmony, ;'.«., comprehensiveness and perspicuity, ^ — 
rather than in dealing with single problems, in the sol- 
ution of which his followers soon attained to greater 
dexterity than himself. In the application of algebra 
to geolaetry — in analytical geometry^Leibniz likewise 
saw the one-sidednesa of the new methods. He saw 
that through them the science of geometry had been 
reduced to that of the magnitudes of figures in space : 
the other^more purely geometrical — relations of posi- 
tion, including similarity and motion of figures, which 
were equally considered in the ancient Euclidian geom- 
etry, had been loft out of sight ^ in the algebraic geom- 
' Bee Laibniz's Matliam. Works, ed. Gerhatilt, vol. ii. p. 338 rf 
teq., anil vol. vli. p. i el wq. 

^Mathein. Worka, vol. vii. p. 362: " It is certain that algebra, aa It 
radaces everything from position to mere magnitade, very freciuently 
complicstea things very mudi." Also vol. iL p. 19 : " Je crois qn'jl 
noiis Taut encore una autre analyse propreroent geonietriiiQ« ou. 
llneaire, qui nous eiprime directement riium, e 
prime laagniliidinem." 
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etiy. Hb therefore proposed to givo a "geometri 
" analyeis situs," and his letters to hia mathematical 
friends are as full of thia project as they are of the 
general " characteristic." A collection of the fragmenta 
referrii^ to this subject will he found in the fifth 
volume of Gerhardt'a edition of J.eibniz's JIathematical 
Works. The only fragment pnhlishod during hia life- 
me was in a letter to Huygens — -Sept. 8, 1679 — 
I which he encloses an essay as an example of his 
jw geometrical analysis. Hnygena failed, however, to 
understand the object and use of the new analysi^. 
and discoursed Leibniz. The latter, as in many other 
similar eases, dropped the subject in his correspondeuw 
with Huygana, saying to himself, Non liahet hujiia r 
19 — he could not get hold of this thing. Indeed 
was not till nearly two centuries later that Grassmann, 
1 his 'Auadohnimgslehre,' further developed the project 
of Leibniz, who, undaunted by the criticisms of others, 
entered into a variety of preliminary studies on the sub- 
ject Among these are his efTorts to define clearly tha 
elements of geometric conception, — definitions whi^| 
nowadays, when Standi, Cbasles, Stciner, Grassmann, and, 
in other directions, Eiemann and Helmholtz, have given a 
novel impulse to geometrical research, are adopted as the 
foundations of what has become an independont branch 
of Bcienca^ 
I Yiewing the plan of the general "characteristic " in the 

I light of fluhsequent inventions, and seeing that not only 
I the infinitesmal calculus and the use of determinants can 
I be traced in the mind of Leibniz to the same source, but 
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that also llio " analysis Bitiis " — tho luss of whicli 
lamented, although Kant ridicnled it — lias ainco boeii 
ilevclopcd on tho lines Buggeatcd by Leibniz, we hesitate 
in pronoimting a decided verdict ugainat it. As we aru 
now in niony ways better able to uudetataud the Bcbemes 
and principles of Leibniz's ectentifio culture, ao it may 
he that in a future agB aome approach may yet bo mode 
to a realisation of tliia favonrite idea of the philosopher, 

We liave ■followed Leibniz into the moat abstract and 
eeemiugly unpractical efforts of his lifelong meditation. 
We must now complete our review by casting a glance 
at one of hia favourite practical schemes. 

The fact already alluded to, that the peace of West- 
phalia, which terminated the religious wars of more 
tlian a century, effected a compromise between the 
Bomaii Catholic and the Protestant creeda in Oermany, 
that the central power of the Emperor was broken, and 
that it waa left to the individual rulera of the many 
half-independent German states to organise state churches 
in conformity with their own opinions, gave rise to a 
series of disctisaiona and cliangea (the natural result of 
every conflict), which liave not been brought to a dis- 
tinct issue. The Roman Catholics stil! hoped to win 
over many a loat member — if not by force, by tho 
powers of ailment — and occupied themselves with 
proselytiaing efforts, directed especially to persons of 
prominent i>olitical or literary position, to princes, statea- 
men, and eminent men of letters.' Wo have already 
come across two illustrious examples in the persons 
of the Baron Boinehurg and the Duke of Bnuiawick 

■AlonglUtoCiu 
DcuUchlaliil il 
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Luneberg, both patrons of Leibniz. Leibniz himself 
came from a Protestant stock, and remained a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Church till the end of his life. 
His intimacy, however, with such distinguished Catholics 
as Boineburg, Schonbom, and in Paris with Amaud 
and others, drew upon him the displeasure of his Protes- 
tant relations, and exposed him to the solicitations of 
those who wished to gain for their Church so illustrious 
a convert. An example of the former we find in the 
letters which Leibniz received from his brother at 
Leipzig during his sojourn in Paris in the years 1673 
and 1674, wherein the latter hints at his faithlessness 
to his country and his religion. But Leibniz repudiates 
this charge with dignified firmness, and indeed much of 
the misunderstanding must have arisen from the fact 
tliat many of his letters had not been received by his 
relatives. Of more importance was another correspond- 
ence, that with the Prince Ernest of Hessen-Eheinfels, 
and through him with Amaud, in which a direct at- 
tempt was made to bring about Leibniz's conversion. 
The prince, a man of literary tastes and much refine- 
ment, had devoted himseK after the close of the Thirty 
Years' War, in which he had fought as a cavalry officer, 
to historical and theological studies. The great topic of 
the day — ^the causes of the schism between the Churches 
— attracted his attention, and the honest conviction that 
the truth lay on the Catholic side resulted in his em- 
bracing that faith in the year 1652, when he was twenty- 
nine years of age. After that he continued active in the 
cause of his Church, and published a pamphlet entitled 
the 'Discreet Cathohc,' in which he tried to promote the 
return of Protestants to the Koman Church, and also the 
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rameily of corrtiptiona in the latter. The pamphlets 
jirivntely circiilnted, and a copy wan Bent to the Duke of 
Hanover, wlifi bad himself become a Catholic in 1651. 
On the death of the duke in 1680 Prince Emeat desired 
this copy to be returned to liim ; and this circuniBtance 
led to a correspondence with Leibniz, which extended 
till the year 1693, ivhen tlie prince died- How anxi- 
ously ho desired to bring about the conversion of Leibniz 
is evident froiu the correspondence, as also from the fact 
that he composed a special essay — caDed an " Alarum " 
^for Leibniz,^ with the view of rousing in him the 
sense of hia duty to take the right step. Leibniz was 
indeed suspected at that time of having secretly joined . 
the Church ; ^ and the Archbishop of Cologne had gone 
BO far aa to offer him the position of chancellor at 
Hildesheim, which, however, he declined. 

From the explanations ■which Leibniz gave, it was evi- 
dent that he approved of the Roman Catholic Ghiircli aa 
a political and social institution, and that he desired 
to belong to a universal church ; hut that he held 
certain philosophical views which, though not opposed 
to the doctrine of the original Christian Church, were 
contrary to tlie current theology of Rome. Had he 
been bom in the Roman Church, he would not have 
voluntarily left it, hut would have risked his excom- 
munication, if, on the publication of hia views, they 
had been pronounced to be heretical But to join the 
Church now, with a reserve in his heart, would hare ' 
either forced silence ujMn him, or exposed him to the 

' Tlie title ia, ' Svielicrino al mio tanto cttrisramo quanto O^ki 
iasimo Signore Lnibnis. 
' For instance, by J. J. Sjiener, the Pietist. 
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" Turpiug yii-Uur, guam iwn admittitur hoBpen." ' llieso 
Tomarks of Leibnk were coimniinicated to the celebrated 
jVjitoino Anmud, 'whose acquaintance Leibniz hiid modi: 
in Paris, and with whom he shortly afterwards entered 
into a philosoplii)^ correspondence. Amoud added his 
entreaties to those of his friend the prince, but Leibniz 
remained immovable, maintaining that he belonged 
spiritually to the unseen Catholic community, but that 
he would lose his peace of mind if he were to join the 
eiriating Church. "VVe agree with the prince and Amaud 
that this position was untenable from a practical point 
of Tiew, hut witldiold a final verdict until we sum up 
our opinion of Leibniz's character. 

The views, however, which Leibniz held, liotli witli 
r^ard to politics and to religious questions, fitted liim 
peculiarly to be an instrimient in the many attempts, in 
which that age abounded, to heal the great schism, 
and to bring about a union of the Protestant and Eoman 
Catholic Churches. Accordingly we find him for many 
years of his life engageil in ailments and negotiations 
with political rulers and Church dignitaries on both aides. 
M. Fouehar de Careil, in his edition of Leibniz's works, 
has publislied a summary of these negotiations, which he 
found in Leihim's handwriting. They extend from 
1661 to 1693. The author of this summary was not 
Leibniz, but the celebrated Franciscan, Koxaa de Spinola, 
the father confessor of the Empress, who at tlie request 
of the Emperor, made a tour in 1675 through Ger- 
many, with a view of persuading the Protestant princes 
and cleigy to listen to the conciliatory proposals of 
I liome. It does not appear as if he had met with much i 

^H I Sea GuhraubT, vol. i. p. 342 el seq. ^^^^1 
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Buccesa. Seither tlie Lutherans in Saxony, 
Eeformed clergy of Brandenburg, nor Spener, the head of 
the Pietists, believed in the conimisBion of which Spin- 
ola was the bearer. In Hanover a Tariety of circuin- 
BtancM combined to secure for bini a better reception ; 
and though the Duke John Freilerickj himself a coDTCrt, 
hesitated to expose himself to the suspicions of his sub- 
jects by entering into overt negotiations with Eome, his 
Protestant succesaor had his o'wn purpoaea to serve, and 
was not imwilling tu please the Emperor, from ■whom he 
hoped to obtain the electoral hat. Spinola was thus 
handed over to Leibniz, who, through the sister of the 
Duchess Sophia, Louise Hollandine, abbess of Maubuis- 
son, hail been introduced to the great French theologians, 
Pelissou, Huet, and Bossuet, with whom he carried on a 
voluminous correspondence, and who was, besides, famil- 
iar with similar projects of uuion. For he had lived at 
the court of the enlightened Schiinbom, who, with 
Boineburg, did so much to establish religious peace, 
in whose dominions the Council of Trent had never been 
acknowledged, and who sided with the Liberal Gallican 
clergy against the pretensions of the Pope, denying his 
supremacy, and aiming at the independence of the 
National Churcli.^ Boinebui^''s and Leibniz's lettaa 
during that jierioi! contain many references lo tho desir- 
able union of the Old Catholics and the Eoformed Cath- 
olics (Protestants), and the endeavours of Schiinborn ex- 
tend to the time of bis death in 1673. 

Spinola found at Hanover not only those who de- 
sired to further his ends, but also one so expert as 

9; and Gulirauer, Leilid^ 
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Leibniz in conducting intricate negotiations. More- 
over, the Protestant clergy of that country had been 
trained at the university of Hehnstadt, where Georg 
Calixt had been propounding his enlightened views as to 
the fundamental unity of the three Churches ; and the 
first Church dignitary of the country, Molanus, abbot of 
Lokkum, was associated with Leibniz in the management 
of the negotiations. A celebrated book naturally pre- 
sented itself as the basis of explanations and discussions. 
It was the * Exposition de la f oi de T^lise catholique,' 
by the great Bossuet, afterwards Bishop of Meaux. It 
was published in 1671, was well known, having been 
translated into all European languages, and ran through 
many editions. This remarkable book had been called 
forth in the midst of the opposition which the Protestants 
in France continued to offer, in spite of the oppression 
and persecution of the Government : it was an attempt, 
not to force, but to convince them, by explaining the 
different positions of the Council of Trent, by offering a 
sort of apology for the Church and her j)rincipal doctrines. 
Not one point was yielded ; but the reasonableness and 
conformity of the dogmas, to which the Protestants 
objected, with the spirit of Christian teaching was 
shown, and an attempt made to divest them, of their 
apparent rigidity. It was therefore natural that Leibniz 
at an early stage should write to Bossuet himself as 
follows: "Every one thinks very highly of your book 
on controversies ; and the Bishop of Tina (Spinola), who 
was here on the part of the Emperor (and who thinks 
with you that gentler means must be used), was delighted 
with it." In an answer to this letter, dated 1679, 
Bossuet stated that a new edition of his work was in the 
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preaa, with a brief from his Holiiie§a {Innocent XI.)) 
gave to this work the most authentic approbation, and 
exproased the hope that it might do good to tboas Pro- 
testaiita who did not believe that the doctrines he ex- 
IMunded were those of the Church. But the concee- 
fiiona offered by Spinola were far more startling. The 
anathema which the Council of Trent had pronounced 
against all non-Catholica was to be withdrawn, a new 
council was to fix the doctrines and the constitution of 
the reunited Church, and the Protestants were to be asked 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope merely for 
the sake of rule and order in the Churcli. The Protes- 
tant clergy were to be permitted to marry, and much 
freedom granted to the oiganiaation of the churches 
in different countries. Upon thia basis a schema of 
union was elaborated in 1683. The principal object wa« 
to bring the Protestants back into the pale of the Church; 
diffeiencea of doctrine should be settled afterwards, and 
the stigma of heresy withdrawn from every one who 
would admit that a general council, as the organ of the 
Church, could not err. The Pope and many of the dig- 
nitaries around him agreed to this scheme, and the Duke 
of Hanover, aa well as the Emperor, for political reasons, 
were bent upon a speedy execution of the project. Eoa- 
suet, with whom Leibniz had entered into correspond- 
ence, condemned a union which rested upon merely ex- 
ternal agreement, and which left the pointe at issue £or 
after-consideration. He maintained, with great frank- 
ness, that the Eoman Church would never really yield a 
single dogma, and that only in the less important ques- 
tion of church government certain concessions might be 
made. Leibniz continued the argument with Bossuet, 
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even after the project of Spinola had been practically 
abandoned.^ He had himself calmly reviewed the dif- 
ferent methods employed by Bosaaet and Spinola, and, 
with the ecleetie spirit peenliar to him, he had defined 
for Limeelf a different way, which should combine the 
advantages of the others. M. Foucher de Careil, who 
liaa collected the theological writings and correspondence 
of Leibniz, and shown their true connection r, has pointed 
out how early our philosopher had laid down certain 
rules" for putting an end to the controversies. The 
most important of these rules are the second and third, 
according to which the task of bringing about an under- 
standing should be delegated to a " reporter," who is 
neither judge nor party nor conciliator, hut whose tnith- 
folneas is manifested in this, that "no one shall bo able 
to find out which side he takes himself, — this being an 
evident sign of hia moderation and faimesa." This idea 
of representing the two sides of the religious controversy 
— the views of the Catholics and Protestants — in the im- 
partial language of an unbiassed observer, and by doing bo 
of facilitating the mutual rapprQchemmt, led Leibniz to 
compose several papers, which have been found among his 
raanuscriptB,and,havingheeneditedwithout the necessary 
explanations, have led to many singular conclusions as to 

> BiedenDnmi, who in the second TOlume of his work gives a very 
Indd acconat ot these projects of union, shows how soon tlie politioal 
intereati — which inclined tte Emperor and the Dulie of Hanover lo 
Itother these Bchemes — gave way to the opposite tendencies. The 
union was to have increased the Emperor's power in Geimsny. But 
no sooner hod the Spanish aaccession roused the ambition of the Em- 
peror, and the English succession that of the Doke of Hanover, than 
tho policy of compromise — e<iuatly distasteful to the Popish Spaaiiud 
BK It waa to the Protestant English — bad to be discarded. 

* See (Huvres de Leibniz, tome i. p. 61. 
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hie own religious opinions. The most celelirated of these 
is the 'Systema Theologicum.' The imfiniaheii manuscript 
to which some person lias attached this pretentious title 
was first puhlislied in Paris, with a French translation, 
in the year 1819. It woa afterwards seized by aeveral 
ardent Catholics, edited by the Abbd Lacroix, commen- 
tated, and placed before the world as the rehgions testa- 
ment of Leibniz. An English translation, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Professor C. AV. Euasell, was 
brought out in 1850, and proof was attempted to be 
given that this remsrkahle dociiinent was an oxpoaition 
of Leibniz's own innerra&st opinions, disregarding the 
fact of hia having, at least formally, remained a Protes- 
tant to the end of his days. We are not placed in the 
position of Laving to reconcile such contradictory evi- 
dence. The manuscripta of Leibniz have since been 
m.ore completely edited, and among them one, entitled 
'Projet do M. Leibniz pour finir lea controveraea de 
religion,' has been publialied by Foucher de Careil,^ from 
which it is evident that Leibniz intended, in the so-called 
'Systema Theologicum,' simply to give such an exposi- 
tion of the principal Catholic dogmas as might be accept- 
able to such 08 were not within the pale of the Church, 
and which might thus assist in bringing about the desired 

This union was not accomplished ; but the efibrta of 
Leibniz, however, to put peace and harmony in the 
place of strife and dissent, were not concluded with the 
faUure of this scheme. Ontside of the great schism be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants there was the discord o 
the Proteshint Churches among themselves. This t 

1 See (Euvres de Leibnii, tOTne i. ] 
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proverbial at the time,^ and furnished one of the great 
pleas which Catholics then, as now, advance in favour of 
the unity of their own Church. On an earlier occasion, 
that of the meeting of Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed 
divines at Thorn in 1645, where a conciliation of the 
three confessions was attempted, some of the Lutherans 
insisted that the magistrates should repeal the law which 
had been passed, forbidding personal invectives being 
pronounced from the pulpit against members of the 
Reformed Church. There was therefore room in the 
Protestant section of the Church, as well as in the 
Church at large, for the work of the peacemaker. And 
unity among the Protestants now seemed to Leibniz 
much more important, because, through the peace of 
Ryswick, the Catholics had gained great advantages;- 
end since, both the Elector of Saxony (originally the 
leader of the Lutherans), and the Elector of the Palatin- 
ate, the leader of the Reformed Church, had joined the 
Roman Church. Thus the Courts of Brunswick and 
Erandenburg became the representatives of the two 
Protestant Churches, and a union appearecf not unlikely. 
This time, however, Leibniz advocated mutual tolerance 
and imited action against the common enemy rather 
than unity in matters of belief. His former endeavours 
as a peacemaker had shown him how difficult it was 
to gain agreement in such matters, and the object of 
this new attempt was more political than religious. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, however, was neither so 
moderate nor so experienced and diplomatic as Leibniz, 

1 Spinola said to the Berlin theologians that this discord must 
necessarily lead to the result that there would be as many religions 
as parish churches. 
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and at once iiiBtructed hia chaplain, Daniel Enieflt 
Jablonaki, to put down the prelirainaries of a union. 
Tliia tract went to the root of the difibreniie in niuttera 
of faith, and professed to show " that in the moat im- 
portant trutha of the Chriatian religion tiicra waa no 
difference betweon the two Churchea, and no reason 
for separation." It was submitted by Leibnis to the 
Lutheran piofessora at Helniatadt, and to Molanns, 
the abbot of Lokknni, and a reply waa sent in. his 
and in the name of Leibniz, witli the title ' Via ad 
/ pacem.' Leibniz further compoaed a tract apeciaUy for 
Spener, whose influence waa of great importance, with 
the title " Tentamen irenicum " ; but Spener relished 
theae compromises aa little as he had done those between 
Catholics and Protestants. Jablonaki waa, nevertheless, 
despatched by hia maater, the Elector of Brandenburg,, 
to a conference in Hanover with Leibniz and iMoianus, 
and returned with great hopes of achieving the union. 
Diffioultiea, however, seemed to increase on all sides, 
and finally the war of the Succession, and that between 
Sweden and Russia, engrossed the attention of all public 
leaders, and cast into oblivion the qnestion of internal 
pohcy. It waa again revived when the marriage of tha 
Crown Prince of Prussia with Sophia Dorothy of Han- 
over, representatives of the two confessions, was nego- 
tiated j but a personal arrangement having been arrived 
at, the ruling princes theciaelves took less interest in iJie 
question of a general union. Leibniz received distinct 
orders from his maater to abstain from further discus- 
siona, and closed hia activity in this respect with the 
memorable words to Fabricius in Helmatiidt ; "Asthings 
now stand, I expect nothing further from the sclienie of 
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union. Ipsa ae rea aliquando eonficiet." Equally with- 
ont result remained the correapondenee wliich Leibniz 
and Jablonski shortly afterwards carried on with the 
Archbishop of York, and which originated in the inten- 
tion of the King of Prussia to introduce in hia country 

e Enjjlish Lituigy and the constitution of the Chinch 

England. 

It is not without the feeling of regret that we have to 
record the disappointments with which the last decade of 
the life of our philosopher was filled. Though many of his 
favourite schemes were destined to he carried out under 
more favourable circtimstances, he himself was doomed 
to see them either abandoned or condemned to tempo- 
rary oblivion. His projects for the foundation of acad- 
emies, his plans foe the union of the Christian Churches, 
his ideas of a general scientific language, his views as to 
the extension of geometric research, all seemed to end 

disappointment. His influence at the Courts of Han- 
over and Berlin, after the death of the Duke in 1698, 
of the Queen of Prussia in 1705, and of the Duchess 
Sophia in 1714, decreased more and more, and towards 
the end of his life he hail to submit to a mortifying 
correspondence with the minister Von Bemstorf, who 
wished to keep him within the limits of his official 
position, as historiographer to the house of Brunswick, 
and who let him feel the displeasure with which his 
lengthened absence in Vienna was viewed by witUiold- 
Bolary, It was not unnatural that under these 
ciroumstances, and irritated by the attacks of the friends 
of Sir Isaac Kewton, who had gained considerable in- 
fluence with Leibniz's master, now become George L of 
England, the philosopher longed for a change of abode 
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mid occupation, and eutered into correspondence with 
his frienda in Paris. Tba death of Lonia XIV, in 
1715, and other circumatonces,' however, etood in 
the way of any intended change ; and not long after, 
in the year 1716, on the 11th of Novcmher, Leibniz 
himself died during an attack of gout and stone, in 
the Bcventy-flrst year of hia i^a His death created no 
sensation in Hanover, where he had no friends, and Ikis 
funeral waa attended by no one except hia former secre- 
tary Eclthaidt. A Scotch gentleman, John Ker of Kera- 
lind, who was a friend of Leibniz, and happened to be 
at Hanover when he died, wrote in hia Memoirs that 
Leibniz " was buried mote like a robber than, what he 
really was, the ornament of his country." ' 

As Leibniz wrote on nearly every subject and was by 
nature very communicative, we shall not be surprised to 
find among his literary fragments, preserved at Hanover, 
materials for an autobiography and for an estimate of hia 
own character.' Hia secretary, Eckhardt, has also left 
some valuable notices regarding liia external appearance 
and his habits. Ho was of middle size and slim in 
figure, with brown hair, and small but -dark and pene- 
trating eyes. Ho used to walk with his bead bent 
forward, which may have arisen from near-sighted noBs, 
or from his sedentary habits. It ja needless to repeat 
that bis industry and learning were almost without 
limits, and that ho was endowed with an excellent 



' AniODg tlieae seemB to liave been the condidoD that he sboulil 
ecome Roiuen Catholic Seu Guhrauer, ii., p. 'il6. 

' Sae t)>e Memoira oi John Ker of Kersland, t 
ondon, 1727. 

' See the Appendix to Giilinmer'a Biogrephy. 
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memory, quick apperceptions, ajid much inventive- 
ness.// Of all this his life and his works give the 
best proof ; and even so short a survey as the one we 
have given sufl&ces to impress it on the reader. It is of 
greater importance for the knowledge of his philosophy, 
which was an outcome of his character and individ- 
uality, to understand what was the natural bias of his 
mind, and to see clearly what peculiar eminence, and 
what defects, it implied. Bom as he was in the middle 
rank of life, surrounded by practical as well as scien- 
tific interests, versed in the old and the new philosophy, 
thrown among believers of opposite creeds, equally ac- 
quainted with the language, taste, and peculiarities of 
two nations, early accustomed to legal casuistry and com- 
promise, to mathematical calculations, to algebraical defin- 
itions and distinctions, and to arithmetical minuteness, 
his mind seems to have been the receptacle of apparently 
opposing influences, a focus in which the scattered teii- 
dencies and aspirations of his age united. In many 
other minds, even of no ordinary ability, these separate 
interests and distracting claims led to nothing better 
than lifeless acquisition or meaningless activity. To 
many contemporary observers Leibniz's own literary 
character and activity must indeed have presented this 
appearance. Not to the few, however, with whom he 
stood in philosophical correspondence, nor to us who, in 
surveying his varied efforts, have continually been led 
from his numberless points of contact with the world to 
the centre of a few leading principles, and from these back 
again to their equally numerous applications. The eye 
which beheld the confused spectacle of nations, creeds, 
sciences, and habits, all at war with each other, was not 
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merely the eye of an observer and reporter ; it waa the 
eye of a philosophic mind— a medium which not only 
received the impression, but gave it hack again in a 
well- arranged and orderly picture. The life and power 
of Leibniz were conaumed in describing to his friends 
the process by which, in hia mind, order sprang oat of 
disorder, how liglit dawned upon chiioa, how opposites 
could bo reconciled, the scattered combined, the seem- 
ingly paradoxical made rational, a desert converted into 
a fruitful field, and hope take the place of ruin and 
despair. Nor did he deceive himself as to the merely 
initial and preparatory character of his work. "Wo 
eeem, as it were, to stick at the entry of the roads to 
science, and to be prevented by a spell from inveatigatiag 
more eagerly the benefits of the Creator. . . . The eyes 
of men are stUl covered with a bandage, and we must 
await the time when all will be ripe." And again hia 
device,' "Le present est groa de Tavenir." This central 
poaitipn, from which he marked the paths on which the 
thoughts of men should travel for centuries after bim, 
ia the only one from which we can conceive the uoion 
of those two characteristics of his mind— the love of 
practical application, and the desire to go to the root of 
everj^hing. For the hindrances in the w.iy of progrew 
were, according to Leibniz, largely owing to confusion 
of tenna and obscurity of thought, and by removing 
these— I.e., by going to the beginning and funndatinn 
—the way was opened up by which these obstacles 
could he turned or overcome. It may be remarked 
that fow of his schemes were successful, and that manjT 
of hia ideas lay dormant, awaiting more favourable cit- 
cumstances. Even in mathematics, liis friends Jamn 
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and John Bemouilli used his new methods with greater 
advantage than he did. This fact points to a greatness, 
but also to a defect, in his character. It seems that he 
never cared to descend from the central position which 
he occupied into the outlying regions ; he stood always 
at the fountain-head, and viewed merely from a distance 
the many courses which led away from it into actual 
life. While he never lost sight of the unity which per- 
vaded everything, he abstained from throwing the whole 
and united energy of his mind into one channel, which 
might have freed it from obstacles, and traced at least 
one clear way from the fountain of thought and belief 
to the sea of trouble, labour, and suffering. Woidd he 
have risked to lose that faith which lived in him if he 
had ventured to step down from his merely contem- 
plative position % As it was he never lost it. Though 
his plans failed, though his friends died and his foes 
triumphed, his last days were filled with the same 
youthful aspirations, the same fruitfulness of ideas, the 
same readiness to begin anew; but he coidd not look 
back on any great success, on any lasting achievement, 
on any permanent work, on any finished monument of 
his genius. With all the versatility of his intellect, 
there was something motionless and cold in his atti- 
tude. Following what we must consider a deei>rooted 
inclination of his nature, he chose positions in life, in 
which he was comparatively unmolested, where he could 
observe and sympathise with the work of those around 
him, without being forced to take a leading part in it. 
He held himself aloof from the crowd, and cidtivated 
those relations in which there was neither much waste of 
feelings nor food for the emotions. It would not have 
p. — ^vin. \ 
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been necessary fur him to nbandon hie literary a 
order to tafcs part in the work of the day, or to have 
sacrificed that repose whioh is tho privilege of the philo- 
sopher. Ilud ho given himself to the working out of iiny 
one of his many great ideas, had he thrown hia whole 
energies into at least one finislied production— had he 
lost himself in the ailmiration of soma intrinsicaUy 
beautiful object, or conceutrated lua feelings in one 
ruling affection — hia life and writings would have, we 
feel sure, gained a depth and meaning which all the 
erudition and many-sidedness of hia intellect could not 
supply. Or had he been obliged to work his way 
through want to competence, through persecution and 
opposition to freedom, through doubt to certainty and 
hehef, hia work woidd have glowed with that warmth 
and colour which springs from the hpjvrt. But just 
as he was wanting in few of those gifts whiuli are 
withheld from others, he was singularly favoured with 
those possessions which others have to acquire, but in 
the acquisition of which human nature gains its pro- 
nounced individuality, its moral character. The 6re of 
enthusiasm, which fuses into one living idea or aspira- 
tion the longings of a groat soul, was not kindled in the 
heart of Leibniz. Though we find faith and love and 
hope pervading tho whole of his life and writings, his 
faith was oidy the undisturbed adherence to early beliefs^ 
his love only the glow of universal benevolence, his hope 
only a confidence in the ultimate success of the leading 
principles of hia philosophy. 

Taking this view of the greatness and tiie shortcom- 
ings of Leibniz's character, it will not be difficult to 
understand and appreciate the opinions which his many 
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critics and biogiaphers liave passed upon him. Some 
have blamed him for the servility with which he clung to 
princes and persons in high position ; others for his want 
of patriotism, in using almost exclusively the French lan- 
guage, and in making repeated overtures to foreign rulers. 
Others, again, called him fond of money and of glory, and 
complained that he set aside his own opinions in order 
to please every one. None of these criticisms points 
to any very serious moral defect, even supposing them 
to be correct That he lived at the courts of princes 
was more a result of circumstances than of choice, and 
if he became a courtier, it must be remarked that he 
never slavishly submitted to any one. He had a great 
power of accommodating himself to persons as well as 
opinions, and it was more an outcome of his mental 
character than of prudence if he said, " No one has 
a less censorious mind than I have. It sounds odd. 
I approve of most that I read. To me who know 
how differently things can be taken, in the course of 
reading, usually something occurs that excuses or de- 
fends the author. Thus those passages are rare which 
displease me in reading." Lessing says of him, " He 
willingly put his system to one side and tried to lead 
everyone to truth on that road on which he found him." 
And Leibniz said himseK, " En general il est bon qu'on 
86 mette k la portee de tout le monde, pourvu que la 
verite n'en souffre pas." And again, "Cum Socrate 
semper ad discendum paratus sum." 

On the other hand Leibniz did not escape the evil in- 
fluence which the shallow interests of many persons in 
high position must necessarily exert on every member of 
their circle ; and though he was especially favoured by 
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living with tlioao who were exceptions to the nile, 
futB was that of all thoHO 

" Who waste tlieir mom'a dew in the beams of the great, 
And expect 'twill return to refreah them at eve." 

His apparent want of patriotism was, however, more tiie 
outcome of his varied iuteteata and hia cosmopolitan 
learning than of the aooiety of princes, whose policy was 
indeed not nnfrequently both unpatriotic and selfisli. 
Bnt it is quite impossible to make out, aa Pfleiderer has 
tried to do, that Leihniz was especially German, and to 
aet tiim up as a type of patriot in that unpatriotic ago 
and society. Tliat he felt for the woea and Bufferinge of 
his country is juat aa true as it is that he would havu 
felt the same interest in any other people with whom he 
might have come into contact, and not to search for a, 
remedy for their sufferings would have been inipoasiblo 
to his philoaophicp! and benevolent disposition. As to 
his love of money, it does not seem to have amounted to 
more than the wish to be anil to remain independent. 
His foresight in spendii^ only his income of the previous, 
not of the current year, was prodent in one who was bom 
and lived in comparative affluence, and who knew the 
imcertainty of the conditions wliich surrounded him. 
He loft only a small fortune, aiid it is certain that he did 
many a kind and liberal act. Love of fame is common 
to all who have tasted it. In Leibniz it was not great 
enough to overbalance the natural propensities of his 
mind. For it must have been clear to him, both in Ma 
mathematical and in his ])hiloaophicaI studies, that to 
keep his ideas to himself, and develop them systemati- 
cally, would have been more to his persona] advantage. 
The desife, hoivevev, to scatter the seed of new ideac 
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broadcast, rather than to attend to their growth, made 
him publish his discoveries in his extensive correspond- 
ence as soon as he had made them, exposing himself thus 
to many a misrepresentation, and to the plagiarism of 
others. 

The weak side of Leibniz's character — his want of 
warmth and enthusiasm, of passionate and energetic 
feeling — is most apparent in his treatment of. religious 
(questions. Though his faith was simple and unwaver- 
ing — though he saw clearly through the cloud of doubts 
which then, and since then, have troubled many — his 
faith does not seem to have been a matter of the heart, 
and he laid himself justly open to the criticism of his 
friends with whom he corresponded on religious subjects. 
One of them remarked that he was not sure " if Leibniz, 
through too much refining, had not landed in indiffer- 
ence." His plan also of the external fusion of the two 
Churches, and the remarkable attitude which he assumed 
in writing an impartial exposition of the Roman Catholic 
faith, could only belong to one who took an intellectual 
interest mainly in those important questions. To those 
for whom religion was a practical concern, whose faith 
was the leading spirit of their lives, such ideas must 
have appeared cold and unpractical. Whilst we can 
sympathise with them in condemning such coolness, we 
cannot for one moment allow that Leibniz's faith — be it 
now ever so much a matter of the intellect, and not of 
the heart — was feigned or unreaL On the contrary, it 
was a genuine trait of his character : he had iuherited 
it from his mother, cherished it in his childhood and 
youth, had found no reasons to abandon it when he 
became acquainted with science and philosophy, and was 
bent upon nothing more eagerly and persistently than 
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upon reooneiling liis religiona opinions with the claims 
of the understanding. 

\Vhy expect more from him 1 Why look for action 
in one who was so great in thought 1 Why lament the 
alweiice of the internal firo of love and enthuBiaam, 
■when wo owe so much to breadth of view and logical 
clearness of argument ! Is it not as much as wishing 
that the philosopher had lieen Bonietliing else than be 
by nature was ) 

This remark would hold good if Leihniz had been a 
philosopher by profession. But much of the interest 
that attaches to the man and his teaching would be lost 
if the latter was the result of a purely scientific investi- 
gation, of intellectual criticism, based upon learning "and 
jirompted by natural acutenoas of thought. Though 
Leibniz had all this, he had and was something mora. 
He was a man of the world, who took his share of 
the actual work of the world, and never retired into the 
study of the purely literary and scientific inquirer. He 
deliberately preferred the position of a statesman and 
politician to that of & university professor. In this 
respect he resembles some of the great philosopheia of 
antiquity. His philosophical ideas were gained and 
matured in the intervals of a many-sided practical occu- 
]jation ; the highest conclusions he arrived at 'wei'e the 
result of meditation and action during a long and un- 
usually busy lifa As such we must regard them. 
After becoming acquainted with the piaui features of his 
philosophy, we must remember the peculiarity of the 
circumstances and tlie character of the man which com- 
bined to produce it, and look in both for an explanatioa 
of much that would otherwise bo unintelligible. 



PART II. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP LEIBNIZ^S PHILOSOPHY. 

LtEiBXiz was not a philosopher by profession : he did 
not set about the solution of philosophical problems in a 
methodical manner ; he did not concentrate his energies 
on the production of a single work of paramount import- 
anca Though philosophical problems were always before 
his mind, it does not seem as if he gave to them, at 
any time of his life, the uninterrupted and exclusive 
attention which they received from other thinkers, before 
and after hint To describe clearly and succinctly his 
system of philosophy has therefore been always -a diflS- 
cult task, critics and opponents have had easy work, and 
most of his ideas have passed into popular literature in 
a mutilated form. Some historians of philosophy have 
tried to put together a coherent system of thought out 
of the scattered and plentiful materials contained in 
his numerous writings, without sufficiently considering 
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wliether-^if suoh a task hud been undertaken by Leib- 
niz hiniself — he would not have found hiniBelf com- 
pelled to modify or amplify many of the yiews to which 
ho clung tcnaciouely in his correspondence and casual 
writings. 

LeibnJK hna not left a finiBhed syateni of philoaopLy, 
as Plato and Spinoza did before him, or Kant and H^el 
after him. He collected hiB matenulB on all aides, and 
found them almost everywhere — in science and in life, 
in writers ancient and modern, among friends and oppon- 
ents. However, he only arranged these materials, modi- 
fied and altered thom, invented methods for harmoniaing 
them, and suggested principles and ideas by whicli they 
might be united in a compMhensive and coherent system 
or edifice of thought But he did not rear this edifice 
himself. Its leading features were clear in his mind; 
but he did not prepare the working plans, or superin- 
tend the actual building. So far as tliis was done, it was 
done by others after him; and as they rarely possesaed 
hia powers of , intellect, or the varied knowledge which 
■was at his command, their work must be viewed with 
some suspicion. 

However much we mtiy regret the fact that Leib- 
niz has not collected bis many philosoplucal ideas into 
one comprehensive system, there can be no uncertainty 
about the principles upon which his philosophy was 
groundeii. These he repeatedly enunciated, — mostly in 
his correspondence and in liis controversies, rarely in 
separate treatises specially intended for that purpose. 
Eepresenting the ultimate fixed convictions of a miud 
such as bis, the result of Itis thought and the outcome 
of his experience, they possess an interest far t 
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perhaps than the more finished works of other philo- 
^phical writers. 

We shall first of all examine these principles of Leib- 
niz's philosophy, and then consider how far they har- 
monise with each other, and to what extent they can 
be joined together so as to form a comprehensive and 
general view of things. 

As we have seen in our biographical sketch, Leibniz 
entered on philosophical researches after he had been 
familiarised with logical, legal, and mathematical studies. 
We shall therefore be prepared to find him import thence 
certain leading ideas into his philosophical thinking. 
One of these he put prominently forward both in his 
earlier and later writings. ^T^jgrm-d it the ^--^ -^ ---- 
tinuity . and expressed it in various ways. It was origi- 
nally a generalisation of the property of numbers — viz., 
that they can be continued without end, and divided 
without hmit, — and referred, in this respect, to the infin- 
itely large, in which everything is contained, and to the 
infinitely small, of which everjiihing is made up. We 
know, moreover, that Leibniz, through his investigations 
of the properties of finite and infinite series, was led to 
the invention of the infinitesimal calculus, in which 
general methods were given to deal with quantities which 
<;hange, not abruptly, but imperceptibly, by infinitely 
small gradations — i.e., continuously; and the import- 
ance of these continuous methods was thus much im- 
pressed on him. At an early period Leibniz was accus- 
tomed to conceive of lines as generated by the movement 
of points, surfaces by that of lines, and solids by that 
of surfaces : the analytical methods of Descartes had, 
moreover, shown the convertibility of one curve into 
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others, by iiiiiniwly small changes ; and it was thua tiut 
Leibniz became accustomed from the first to looli upon 
everything as a number in an infinite eeries, and ccm- 
neeted with cTerything else through an infinite num- 
ber of iuturmcdiate things or phenomena. The ana- 
lytical and geometrical relations, and the eonvertibility 
of one figure into others, became for him the symbol of 
the metaphysical relations of things. 

Tlius Leibniz began with geometrical conceptiona, and 
said to Amaud, in the year 1686, that he intended to 
give geometrical proofs in his metaphysics, supposing 
only two axioms. The first of these was the principU ' 
of contradictiga .; that two contradictory statements 
cannot be true at the same time : the second waa the 
principle that nothing i" ynfTinnt n. rpimnn. These two 
principles, the principle of contradiction and the prin- 
ciple of GufBcient reason, have, since the time of Leib- ' 
niz, been generally adopted in treatises on logic. Leib- 
niz was the first philosopher who distinctly placed tho 
second principle side by side with the first, at tlie 
beginning of al! philosophical inquiry.^ 

With these three principles, the one geometrical, the 
two others logical, Leibniz notified his adherence to 
\ what is frequently called the mechanical view of tliii^ 
lit aflirms the interdependence of all tilings according 
Ito certain estabhshed connections, in the same way as 
the different properties of a triangle or of other geomet- 
rical figures are connected, one following out of the other 
according to a neceasary process of thought. 

Sut this mechanical view of things only affirms their 
necessary connection and interdependence. It only n 
1 Sfe Ucberwtg'ii Logic, translatuil by Lindsuy, p. SI 
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tains that if yoa start from a certain phenomenon or 
occurrence in time or spate, yon can, through the neces- 
sary connections (which must lie (liacoyered by scien- 
tific researcli), reach all others ; but it gives you no 
insight into the reasoti why, in a certain place and at a 
given moment, exactly this one thing exists or occurs 
and not rather something else. The mechauical view i 
presupposes a general order of things, hut it leaves un- ' 
explained why this special order or arrangement exists, 
and not any other of the many ima^nable arrangements. 
This defect ia the mechanical view was very early known 
to Leibnix ; and in a tract belonging to the year 1668,' 
he urges the insufficiency of the principles adopted by 
modem philosophers such as Galileo, Bacon, Gassendi, 
Descartes, and others. In other words, we may soy that 
the principle of sufficient reason Lad in the mind of 
Xeibniz a further njpauing. lie did not look for the 
neeeasary connection of things and phenomena merely, 
as the geometrician does; he did not look merely for 

latenninii^ causes which surround each thing, and, '' 
as it were, keep it in its right position : .but everything. 
had for him likeivise an individual aide, — it possessed a 
pp.TTnnr) i'iit. essence, capable of receiving and giving im- 
pulses. and tliis essence or individuality reqiured to lie 
further studied and explained. 



There can bo uo doubt that the philosophy of Des- 
earte8,with which Leibniz became intimately acquainted 
vrbUe he was in Paris, must have stimulated him to de- 
fine his ideas on these matters more clearly. _In this 
phil oBOphy, the essence of external things had been 
denned as extension, the essence of mind as thought; 

Canfessio tiatuw ci'titm athelstus. Enlinaun, p, J5, 
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_uiul there wero thiia_tKQ. ilistinctjffo.Iilejae — viz 
_£lain iiatuTftl {i.e., external) phenomena by purely 

ritfll conaidenitiona, and to define the.reiations.ofjinni. 
_oiiii body, of internal and external phenomena. It is 
therefore natural to find Leibniz oecupiod for many 
years with these two problems, and, in the endeavouT 
to advanee their solution, fo find that he developed the 
leading jtrinciples of his own philosophy. Ho bej^n by 
stating his objections to Descartes' philosophy, which lui 
calls the antechamber of trutli. Questioned by a friend 
whether his own conducted one into the interior, he 
answered pliijfuUy, " Only into the audience-chamber," 
it being enough to " obtain an audience, without pre- 
tending to penetrate into the interior." * 

The distinction (peculiar to Descartes) of extension 
and thought, the former being the property of extenui 
things, was incapable of explaining tlie phenomena of 
motion; for if external things were merely extended, 
their properties must be purely geometrical. Now the 
phenomena of motion showed that the properties at 
boiiiea were not purely geometrical ; bodies cannot be 
moved from one place to another without offering reeist- 
ance, and Descartes himseU was forced to endow extenui 
things with a special property, which he called the 
property of persisting always in the same stnte in ivliicll 
they are,^ We now call this property inertia, 

Leibniz n as h pponenta of Carte»- 

anism liad c >e um his property of in- 

ertia was no a p y geom cal pr6perty, that it 
pointed to the tin f m h ng m external bo diB^ . 
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which was not extension merely. This something h e 



called force, an d maintained that external things were 



endowed with force, and in order to be the bearers of 
this force they must have a substance. In short , ex- 
ternal thin gs were not mer ely geometrical figures, they 
were substances.^ 



With the conclusion that external things were not \ 
lifeless and inert masses, but that they were the centres / 
and bearers of force — i,e., of an active principle — the / 
contrast between mind and matter promised to disap-J 
pear. The mathematical and dynamical inquiries oi 
Leibniz would not have led to the same result in the 
mind of a purely scientific inquirer. But Leibniz was 
not a scientific man in the modem sense of the word. 
Had he been so, he might have worked out the conception 
of energy, defined mathematically the ideas of force and 
mechanical work, and arrived at the conclusion that, 
even for purely scientific purposes, it is desirable to look 
upon force, not as a primary quantity, but as a quantity 
derived from some other value. He might have done 
this without entering on a philosophical inquiry into the 
nature of force, or of energy, or of substance. But this 
would have required the seK-negation, the reluctance to 
enter the province of conjecture which was peculiar to a 
mind like that of Newton. Leibniz was a philosopher, 
and as such he had certain primary principles, which 
biassed him in favour of certain conclusions, and his 
discovery that external things were substances endowed 
with force was at once used for the purpose of applying 
these principles. One of these principles was the law of 
continuity, t he conviction that everything in the world 

1 See Erdiyann, p. 112, &c. 
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wiia coanecteJ, t hat there were no gaps njid chasms 
which could not be hridgeil over. The contrast of ex- 
tended and thinking Buhatancea was unhcarable to him. 
The definition of the extended substances had already 
been found untimable : it was natural that a similar 
inquiry was maJe into the definition of mind, the think- 
ing auhfltance. 'What was tha result of this 1 
Leibniz agreed with Descartes in considerin g thought 

_the characteristic feature of mind, hut ho could not 
agree with him in limiting tlie thinkmg process merely 
to cleat and distinct thoughts. On tha contrary, there 
existed an infinite gradation of thoughts. Only a smftll 
portion of the coutents of our thoughts rises into the 
clearness of apperception, " into the light of perfect con- 
sciousness." Many remain in a confused or obscure state 
in the state of "perceptions," but they are nevertheleee 
there ; they infiuenoo our clearer conceptions, and they 
are reitdy to rise into consciousness or disappeai' again, 
as our attention may be fixed upon them, or as they 
may now be called up and now dispelled, in the ever- 
changing sequences of our inner life. The Cartesians had 
denied that animals wcm endowed with soids ; hut Leib- 
niz, whose conception of mind was not a rigid one, saw 
no obstacle in the tlieorj:_-5'hic_h_en_doiT3 the wh ole cfg y, 

1 tion with men tal life, this being, according to him, cap- 

j able ofjnfinite gradations^ 

If this conception of mind, and of the thinking pro- 
cess peculiar to it, at onco widened the realm of mental 
life, destroying the contrast of animate and inanimate 
nature, it did yet more^ it reacted on the conception 
of matter, of the ejjtended substance. For it became 
evident that external or material things presented this 
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property of extension only to our senses, not to our 
thinking faculties. The mathematician, in order to cal- 
culate geometrical figures, had been obliged to divide 
them into an infinite number of infinitely small parts, 
and the physicist saw no limit to the divisibility of mat- 
ter into atoms. The bulk, through which external 
things seem to fill space, was a property which they 
acquired only through the coarseness of our senses, 
which viewed as a compact whole, as a unity, that which 
in reality was a very complicated multip licity of parts, 
which might be severed and put together again in num- 
berless other ways. The thinking mind which investi- 
gated the connections of things could do nothing with 
that compact mass or bulk ; for its purposes the com- 
pact unity had to be broken up, geometrically and physi- 
cally, into an aggregate of an infinite number of infinitely 
small parts. Provided, therefore, that the intellectual 
aspect was the higher and more correct one, and that 
the intellect or thinking faculty was the supreme mental-j 
process, it follows, that the aspect revealed by the senses J 
-was inferior and confused,^ and that the property of ex- j 
tension was not the real property or essence of material/ 
things. 

The divisibihty of matter was a property which had, 
long before Leibniz, been made the basis of the corpus- 
cular or atomic theory, and this theory had been recently 
revived by several philosophers, notably by Gassendi. 
Leibniz followed the arguments of Gassendi to some 
extent, b ut he c ould not rest content in assuming that 
matter was comp osed of a finite number of very small 
(though no t infinitely small) parts. His mathematical 

1 See Erdmann, p. 79. 
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mind forced liiiii to carry out the argument 
And what became of the atoms then ) They lost their 
extension, and they retained only the property of resist- 
ance — they were the centres of force. They were re- 
duced to mathematical points, so far as extension was 
concerned ; but if tlieir extension in space was n othing , 
eo m uch fuller was their innpr lifp. Assuming that 
inner existence, such as that of the human mind, ia a 
new dimension — not a geometrical but a metaphysical 
dimension — wo might suy that Leibniz, after having 
reduced the geometrical extension of the atoms to noth- 
ing, endowed theiu with an infinite, p.xtension in tha , 
direction of their metaphysical dimension . After having 
lost sight of them in the world of space, the mind ha^ 
as it were, to dive into a metaphysical world to find and 
grasp the real essence of what appears in space merely as 
a mathematical point. As a cone standing on its poin^ 
or a perpendicular straight hne, cuts a horizontal plane 
only in one mathematical point, but may extend indefi- 
nitely in height and depth, so tlie essences of thin^ 
real have only a punctual existence in this physical wor ld. 



_2i B paoi but have aji infinite depth of in ner life in the 
metaphvaical world of thomtbt. 



Thin inn^ lifn nl everytliing real, this mental sxj^ 
enee^ , jfl qo^ , ]>owaTe r. a atato of rest. The very faofe thsfl 
its characteristic featu re ia thniif- ht ^ iowa us that it ia a 
ff<ntinnB d flow or devBlopmant. F or to think, means to 
change out ideas, to proceed from one conception to an- 
other, to call up new material out of the obscurer regions 
of our soul into the light of conscioiianesa, and to deliver 
what ia before us now to the shadowy region of memory. 
I This continued fl o w or davelopme nt is thB.j£!y_ 
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of the mind, which is always filled with an infinity of 



thoughts, anA requires no external help or additional 
impulse to proceed on the course of life which is pecu- 
liar to it. Aa the different properties of a triangle, of a 
circle, of any geometrical figure, though always present, 
ncTerthelesB seem to follow each other nocessarily, if one 
of them is stated, so the mind passes f rom onestate tq^ 
another throu gh an intellectual necessity, not through _ 



external influence. _The whole essence of the soul | 
is _ ^yay a present j but it ia not always, and not ii 



same degree, brought into the focus of consciousness, and 
under the clear light of thought And aa th s dp ^ n-ne anA 
the exten t of cleamesa can vary infinitely, ao there exist 
»njn£nitejiymber of real things, and each is capahlo .of_ 
infinite chan ge or dcTelopaient. 



The desire to see harmony and continuity in all thin^!7''^l 
the reluctance to admit of dualism and contrast, had found \ 
in the mind of Leibniz a powerful smpport in the niathe- 
matical conceptions of the infinitely small, which through 
,te addition grows into finite and from iinite into 
.Effflitely large dimensiona. But this mathematical view 
od influenced tlie ideas of our philosopher in another 
direction, and led him to a conception of the_relation of. 
lhin|ff. wh ich was at once novel and far-reaching. Pure- 
ly geometrical connectioiiH had been replaced in modem 
acience b y analytical formuhej Ihe extended geometric^. 
Sigpre, which apreada out before your glance its many 
ipatial properties, had been condensed into an ei^uation ; 
ha many properties of the figure were aU contained 
this equation for him who understood it; they were c 
^"aeeted logically or iatcUectuaUy; the spatial., order .had 
intellettuul ordet. As the mind throws 
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1 th e different lia ka of that logical c hain of 



reasoning, the different properties hecome reve aled. An d 
why should not tho connection of real things in this 
world be of the same kind 1 What appears disconnected 
or not clearly linked together in space and time, woiild, 
toHim who originally thought or ^rMted ev ei^ythip^, 



stand in the same necessary intellectud order and har mony 



Ij^ 



in^ which the many properties (or parts) of a sphere staJJ 
I _to_ the mathematical mind, which possesses the key — 
say the equation or formula — of the figure. It was thus 
that all things were connected in the mind of the think- 
ing Creator. As tho cone, the cylinder, and the sphere 
were indelibly connected in the mind of Archimedes hy 
that celebrated symbol engraved on hia tomb, and en- 
graved, ever since it was once thought out, still more in- 
delibly in the mind of every mathematician ; go the thing s. 
o£_^iifl world, like members of a logical reasoning pro- 
IcesSt are linked together intellectually in the roind of the 
Creator, ever since He thought them for the first time 
created them. The order of things, which to our 
ed senses appears as that of space, of time, and of 
cause and effect, varusbes in the clear light of thought, 
and gives way to an intellectual order in the mind of the 
Creator, of God. 

2for is it possible to conceive any other connection. 
Indeed, the things of this world are as isolated from each 
other, as the sphere, and the cono, and the cylindor ax«, 
or as are the many triangles and the many curves which 
exist in the mind of the mathematician, who, by thouf^t, 
groups them all at once in his formula. But the things 
of this world are not merely links in a chain of reasoning 

■they have, as we saw before, an inne r life. They not only 
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exist, but they are endowed with consciousness in varying 
degree — they know that they exist. The mathematical 
process only gives us an idea of the external order and 
connection of things ; th e real essence e xtends in a dif- 
ferent direction — it^xtends infinitdy int o the meta- 



physical world of thought . Created things are images 
of the Creator; they are imperfectly and incompletely 
whSt He is perfectly and completely. In them the 
li ght of thought has dawn ed, hut it shines with more or 
less brilliancy, now leaving everything dark, in a con- 
fused or unconscious state; now £^in illuminating, at 
least, a small portion of the inner world. 

And it is equally un necessary to maintain that there Is.. 
any o ther than this intellectual connection between the 
r eal things of th is world^since their mner relations which _ 
are of an int ellectual order make them self-sufficient and 
_20niplete;___Pere, £^in, we cannot fai l to rem ark the 
analogy which exists between this conception of reality 
and the nature of any mathematical notion, which forms 
a link in the chain of purely logical reasoning. Every 
property of the circle, for instance, which is evolved out 
of its equation, may in itself be a sufficient definition of 
the circle, and from it as a beginning or as a centre may 
be evolved all the other properties. The equation or 
definition of a figure may be given in an endless variety of 
ways, each revealing a special property. The connection 
between these different forms of the definition is a purely 
intellectual one, and each expresses the whole nature of 
the figure, viewed from one particular point. Likewise the 
infiinite number of real things express, each of them in a 
different manner, &pm a special point of view, the whqle^ 
world — the whole of the wonderfully intermingled and 
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eutangleJ chaina of thouglil wliich coQatitiite the essence 
of this worfd. We may express this idea with Leibniz 
by saying, that e ach real thin g in i ts infinite intellectual 



r of the uni verse— a mirror of the teal oon- 
nectioti between itself and all other things, * 

Two points have been gained by I*ibniz's view of ^bab 
which constitutes the essence of eveiything real, bo far 
r acquainted with it. Fiistly, the law of 



continuity; the harmony of all things combined, has been 
upheld in every direction. H^either contrasts nor abrupt 
transitions are allowed in this theory. Second ty, ever y 

real thin g has a Hu pnrat.n indiyi^]jg^yiB^ni-.p Thniiph 

'. occupying no extended apace, and reduced for our coarser 
s to a vanishing point, it poaseaaes nn infinitj) ypfM 



of its qwnj an endless expanse of inner lif e — viz.. the work 
pf thoufiht. _ W e may thus say that Leibniz, by his purely 
intellectual— not to eay mathematical — view of reality, 
far combined the principle of continuity with tha t 



of indivi duality, the idea of universal ord er u nd hftimnny 
• with that j)f_ jndiYidual indepe nd ence. Thia has been 
gained by a further, equally important doctrine If the 
connection of things is of an intellectual nature, there 
must exist a supreme intellg ct, a mind of pe rfect knoff- 
led ^e and •wisdo m, in which this connection exists as an 
infinite and infinitely interwoven chain of clear thought 
Thia ia the mind of Him who first thought or conceived, 
that is to say, created, the world, — it is the mind of God. 
The intellectual order and connection of things pre- 
suppoaes the exiatence of a supreme intellect, of a 
Creator, of a divine Kuler, But this is only one side 
of the doctrine. The intellectual order, the harmony 
of all things, presupposes their mutual independence. 



No Mutual Dependence. 

Connected as they are in the mind of their Creator and 
Ruler, they neither require nor are capable of any other 
connection. As the appa rent ex-ten eioTi nf tph] ^hi^gK \j^ 
^ gpacB had to voniBh before the ct aretafiiV u ' rpjisnn. no 
likewise the apparent interdependence and interaction of 
red things mnat yield to a purely intellectua.1 r^nrmpiction. 
Left to theniselvea . the teal things of this world have no 



intercourse, they are powerless to act or to react on each 
other; they are solitary and self-sufficient. Their con- 
nection with each other exists inew.ly ii) trliq milTl ff 
Creator. 



The app n^it. i-jjt.piiHinn of matter i n apnnp vraa p.v- 



apparent material coimection of things, their action and 
reaction on each other, to Ije explained? This question 
leads us to the last and culminating conception of 
Xieibniz'B philosophy. 

The things of this world are created and are connected 
by ftn intftllRi'.tnal harmnn y in the mind of their .Creator, 
Each of theni represents the whole universe — i.e., the 
aggregate of all existing things from a special, individual 
point of view. And all these individua l , special views 
make up in the mind of the Ci'eator — in the mind of 



_intellectually grasp them all in iJe3r_ 
:the comprehensive scheme which we call the 
rW fr ri'ii T-' ^*^ the links in a logical process of r 



each real thing has its place, and is intellectually, though 
not materially, detenained by ali others. Each has an 
infinite life of its own, and is capable of developi 



And the present state cpntaius tlie perm of t he future. 
Sfi^UDg-C-an be .developed which is not prepared. What- 
may happen to any individual thing or suljstance, 
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vrhateTor course its inner life may take, 
o utcome of ilfl_M'igiiial na t oTB. whicli merely manifests 
itself through the hipse of time. Thua it ia that the 
things of this world, which are created in complei« 
harmony with each other, continue to manifest this 
harmony or mutual agreemen t. The harmony of their 
essences, of their naturea, guarantees the harmony of 
the whole of their appearance in time — of their pheno- 
menal existence. And if the ori{;inal connection of 
thinpH is of an inteUectual ;na^re. if one follows the 
other as each thought springs out of another, the one 
compelling the other to come forward, then necessarily 
at any moment of time everytliing will appear to us to 
be xoailfieted^ith other Jhin^,_and, as it were , hmi) ghf| 
forwan] hy them , c ompeHed b y them to exist. I n other 
words, while the things of this world will appear to ns 
to act and react on each other, this action and 
tion is merely a pec easary con sequence 
. natures, which are cteataii.flBd nifw. e.ii«t.in.the_^iiQd_ 

God in a necessary inte llectual connection, The mutual 

harmony and agreement of everything real is thus guar^ 
anteed hy its original constitution, in the original act of 
creation. It is once for all established for all times, it is 
pre-established. 

This is the celebrated doctrine of the pre -estdbliiJiaj , 
Itarmony , which l^eihniz describes by differen t namea. 
and which has been frequently misunderstood. It ia a 
necessary consec[uence_of Uie principles of his p hilo soph y , ,| 
of the desire to see order and harmony in everything, of 
the conviction that everything real has an individual 
existence, a nature and constitution of its own, and of 
the doctrine that the intellect is the full flower of indi- 



■-L 
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vidual life and growth, and that the procesa of thought 
is the type of the real connection of things. In the 
course of years Leibnis's individualism and intelleutual- 
ism changed his original belief in a general order and 
harmony into the doctrine of the pre-eatablished har- 
mony of all things. When he had reached this, his 
philosophical creed was established — he was at rest with 
liimself. 

It was, however, not till many years had passed and 
these principles were confirmed in his mind, that Leib- 
niz adopted the two well-known terms under which 
his ideas have become current. The first, that of the 
" harmonie prcetablie," we have made use of. It 
was not employed in the first public exposition of hia 
ideas, under the title "Systime nouveau de la Nature 
et de la Communication des substances," which appeared., 
in the ' Journal dea Savans,' 27th June 1695, 
it used in the correspondence with Antoine Arnauc 
But it is introduced in the first " eclairei sseri 
reply to Foucher, which appeared in the ' Journal desfl 
Savana' in the year 1696. From that time the t 
" pr e-established harmony " takes the place of whi 
before had b een more vaguely described as harmony, _(i 
order, o r accord, or by a_ vMietyof other words. In a | 
letter to Amaud, dated 1G86, he speaks of the "hypoth^ 
de la concomitance, ou de I'accord des aubstanoes entre 

The second term characteristic of Leibniz's doctrine 
^monad." ILl^ES. the place of the word 



" aubfltance, " or "real thing," and is meant to dcsrriliii 



t he nature and essence of what_is and what constitutes 
reality, yh is terra, which we have intentionally not yat 
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employed, was introduced in the y ear 169", a nd waa 
probably borrowed from Bruno.^ The pecnliar views 
of Leihniz became current from that time under the 
terms " monadol(^y " and " system of pre-establiahed 
harmony." 

^ The law of c ontinui ty, the conceptjoa of the mnnad , 
and the idea of pr e-established har mony, are the th ree 
principles of Leib niz's phyosophy, Thoy run through 
all Mb writings, and form, as it were, the foundation- 
atones of his system, which he himself was ■wont 
to designate as the system of pre-established harmony. 
Leibniz explained and defended its principles with great 
patience, and with all the ingenuity and extensive 
knowledge which he possessed ; but he only wrote one 
short sketch of his eystein, under the title " La Mona- 
dologie," in the year 1714. It was intended for the 
celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy, with whom he bo- 
came intimately acquainted during his last residence at 
Vienna, and was meant to assist the correct understand- 
ing of his views, which had been expounded in many 
short papers published in the learned periodicals of 
Leipzig, Paris, and Holland.* It was, however, not given 
to the world till 1720, in a German tianslation, and the 
original French text was only published by Erdmann in 
1839. 

In the copy of the " Monadologie" found by Erdmann 
among Leibniz's manuscripts at Hanover, there aie 
references to the only comprehen sive work 



which our philosojher brought out during his lifetime 
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— the *Thtedic^e.* It was of a controversial nature, 
and had a personal origin.^ It is necessary to become 
acquainted with its contents in order to understand the 
practical applications of the principles of Leibniz's phil- 
osophy. But befor e doing so, it may be as well to note 
the great contrast which existed at that time betweeiL 
phHosophical re asoimig _on_the Continent and m Eng: 
land— a contrast which has become a landmark in the 
history of philosophy through the * Essay ' of Locke and 
the * Nouveaux Essais ' of Leibniz. A few words will 
sufl&ce to point out the radical difference between the 
positions of these eminent representatives of two op- 
posite and equally legitimate schools of thought. 

A glance at the introductions to Locke's Essay, as weU 
as at the * E^flexions ' on this essay by Leibniz, published 
in 1696, will at once show the great difference between 
the positions occupied by the two philosophers. If it 
has been difficult even for English critics to apprehend 
correctly the drift of Locke's argument,^ of which that 
concerning innate ideas is put prominently in the fore- 
ground, we cannot be surprised that Leibniz's criticisms 
refer mostly to details, and leave the whole plan of the 
book untouched. Yet even on this he has some sig- 
nificant remarks. Locke had said in his introductory 
chapter : " I shall pursue this following method, Eirst, 
I shall inquire into the original pf_those ideas, notions, 
or .whatever else you please to call them, which a man 
obs erves and is conscious to himself he has in his mind; 
a nd the ways whereby the understanding comes to be 

1 See chap. v. Part I. 

« See Prot Fraser's Article on Locke in the 'Encyclop. Brit.,' 9th 
ed., vol. xiv. p. 758 et seq. 
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furnished with the m," &c' Against this Leibniz 
— " La question de I'origine de nos idees et de no9 
maxinies n'est pas pr^liminaire en phUosophip, et il faut 
avoir fait de Rntnd prosres pour la hien resoudre." He 
thus does not consider the question proposed by Locke 
to be an initial problem in philosophy. And if Locke says 
— " I shall imagine I have not irholly misemployed 
myself if, in this historical, plain metliod, I can give any 
account of the ways whereby our understandings come 
to attain those notions of things we have, and can eet 
down any measures of the certainty of our knowledge," 
&c, Leibniz replies — " Pour ce qui est de la question, s'il 
y a dea idees et des v^rites cr^ avec nous, je ne trouve 
point absolument nfcessaire pour les commeneemons, m 
pour la pratique de I'art de ponser, de la de cider, aoi t 
qii'elles nous yiennenttouteB de dehors, o n qu'eUes vien- 



netit de nous ; oil mi soimera .juste pourvQ qu'on procfede 



avec ordre et sans prevention." And if, lastly, Locke 
compares the human mind, before it receives sensations, 
. in his first book with an empty cabinet, and in the second 
with a sheet of white paper, thus assenting to the axiom, 
"Nihil est in intellecta, quod non fuerit in sensu," 
Leibniz adds significantly, " nisi ipse intellectus." 

In these three well-known rephes to some of Locke's 
initial remarks, Leibniz has classically expressed the ob- 
jections which the opposite school of thought have ever 
since urged against an investigation, which was system- 
atically commenced by Kant more than fifty years later. 
Whether Locke's valuable researches lie really in the 
direction indicated by the passages quoted, is at least 
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doubtful; and it is only fair to remark that Leibniz speaks 
with the highest appreciation of his opponent, though 
he cannot agree with him in what he considers his 
principles. It is unfortunate that in the mind of many 
of Locke's critics the "tabula rasa" has played so 
pronnnent a part, having been considered satisfactorily to 
characterise his position. If Locke has suffered by having 
adopted this ready but misleading simile^ we shall see 
hereafter how a similar use of an even less fortunate 
illustration has done harm to Leibniz's reputation. We 
have for this reason intentionally not yet introduced it 
in our exposition of his philosophical ideas. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SYSTEM OF LBIBNIZ'S PHILOSOPHY. 

WfiaE philosophy moi'ely a scientific research, or had 
Leibniz confined himself to the enunciation and appli- 
cation of a few leading principles only, aa many of the 
philosophers of this country have done, his reputation and 
influence would have grown or vanished to the extent in 
which these principles were appreciated or abandoned. 
Instead of this, Leibniz's popular reputation was based 
upon a work which deals with a problem, of practical 
interest. It was based upon the ' Th^odicee,' an essay " anr 
la hont^ de Uieu, la liberty *de I'liomme, et I'origine dn 
mal," a hook in which the principles of his philosophy 
are only casually and unmethodically treated, and where 
the groat question of the relation between Reason and 
Faith is put prominently in the foreground. The true 
principles of hia Thought remained very imperfectly 
known, and have only in recent times been made the 
subject of careful criticism. Tliis circumstance throws 
light on the intellectual requiremonta of the age, and of 
the circle of readers which Leibniz addressed. They were 
widely different from those for whom Bacon ^vrote the 
' Orgonon,' Newton the ' Priucipia,' ami Locke his 
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* Essay.' However great the influence of Lord Bacon, 
however lasting the principles of the * Principia,' however 
suggestive and permanently valuable the researches of 
Locke, in none of these works do their authors care 
to draw the ultimate conclusions of the views which 
they set forward, or to point out clearly the bearing 
which they may have on the highest questions of morals 
and religion. They were content to have a definite 
object and a clear method, and, without needlessly em- 
barrassing themselves as to the far-off results, they saw 
ample work before them to employ their own ingenuity 
as well as that of their followers. It has thus been 
left to history to work out the remoter consequences of 
the positions they took up ; and the revolution of ideas 
and beliefs which has been brought about in our cen- 
tury, as much by English as by Continental thought, did 
not trouble those pioneers in philosophy, nor the greater 
part of their readers. It was different on the Continent, 
— ^in Italy, in France, in Germany ; and it is not difficult 
to find the reasons for this difference. We need only 
compare the peaceful and prosperous state of England 
in the times of Bacon, with the imsettled condition of 
Italy in the age of Giordano Bruno, of France in that 
of Descartes, and of Germany in that of Leibniz. Instead 
of a firm background of religious faith, which had gained 
independence for itself and for the people which espoused 
it, we find in the great Continental nations during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the endless con- 
test of Church and State or the warfare of different 
creeds, and in no instance do we meet with a decided 
or undisputed victory. On the other hand, the rest which 
had come o ver England jduxin^ the Elizabethan .periad 
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fostered the growtL of arts, industryj and stience, ajad^ 
these soon defined a multitude of problems fo r the 
student, and aet the thinker his special task, whereas tha 
uiu'est and uncertainty of affairs abroad nursed scepticism 
and unbelief, and concentrated the thoughte of all the 
liighor minds on those everlaatiug questions which tiie 
world at large was vainly trying to solve by force of 
arms. And whilst the work of an orderly and peaceful 
aociety ever calls for division of labour, for co-opeiation 
and collective activity, and for all that macliineiy throng 
which the small contributions of individuals unite ia a 
tp-eat national performance, strife and disturbance rai the 
other hand burden the individual with more than his 
share of labour, and waste the efforts of the many in tlie 
hopeless task of gaining for themselves that rest which 
society cannot afford. liie_WQrk3 of Bacon, o f Newton, 
of Locke, we re reared on one and the same background_ 



of natio nal groatneas and w_elfarei t lie systems of D ee- 



cartes, of Spinoza, of Leibniz, were the fruits of aohttfr^ 
thou ght. JThe former addressed in their writings a. circle 
of readers who could afford to leave alone the vexing 
problems which had troubled ancient and medieval 
thinkers, and could concentrate their attention on dft- 
tails ; the latter worked out for themselves answeie 
to the highest (iuestionH, and wrote for those who had 
felt with them the foundations of belief trembling under 
their feet. If there is one feature more characteristic 
,. than any other in all the great Continental as compared 

i with English thinkers, it_is_their solitarinesB. 

\ It is therefore not surprising that mxich of Leibnii^t 

1 time and thought was absorbed by the fundamental ques- 

l tions of practical hfe, and that, whilst his mind might have 
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done more useful work in applying to special problems 
Home of his leading ide>Bs, the great mysteries of destiny 
and free-will drew him off those more fruitful paths, and 
furnished the only subject on which he has produced a 
work of any magnitude. It is still less surprising that 
his philosophy should have become popular through such 
& work, whilst on the otiier hand many of his most valu- 
able ideas have lain dormant for centuries, 

NevertheleBs, it must be admitted that the philosophi- 
cal value of all new principles lies in the degree in which 
they work towards a unification of thought Philosophy 
is nothing if it is not systematic ; and in the highest sense 
it will be useless if it does not bring (^ face to face with 
tboseetemal questions, nor helps ua in gaining with regard 
to them a clear and defined attitude. The principles of 
Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke will escape this final 
test as little as those of Leibniz have done, and the con- 
clusions to which they lead will be drawn by posterity, 
if they were not drawn by their original propounders. 
But the eagerness with which tlie popular mind abroad, 
under the influence of political and social unrest, has 
always hurried to apply this test, has caused that remark- 
able and rapid succession of opposing systems in tlio 
ruins of which many valuable beginnings of thought 
have beeii prematurely buried. It is the task of the 
historian to disentomb them. 

The principles of Leibniz's philosophy are for us e 
more interest than any systematisation of them which b 
himself or his followers may have attempted, though Ihel 
latter has played a greater part in the history of pbilo^l 
sophy. The inducements for Leibniz to show ua hoirB 
far he could, by means of his principles, solve the graailB 
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I'digious queHtioDS vero many, and have been set forUi 
in the hiatorical sketch which we have given. We afasU 
now cast a glance at the manner in which he approached 
e questions. 

I the last chapter, every monad (an ex- 
pression which we shall now make use of instead of saying 
a real thing) ia isolated and self-sufficient : its innpr iilata_ 
at any given moment ia in reaJilj only determined by it- 
self ^by its own former states. The ultimate ground of 
its existence, and of the whole course of its development, 
lies in Him who created it — in God, But as God has 
created the whole world, and has created it according to 
the perfect and transparent idea which lives in TTia mind, 
B O He h aa created each mpn^dtg represent a certaiiL 
plia ae o r app earance of the whole. And all t hese ph aaeg 
or appearanc es, aH^heae mirrored reflections, form in the 



mind of God, who grasps them all in one clear view, ths 



eoin^fite scheme of the world^ As in a atereoacopo die 

two picturea must suit together or harmonise, so as to 
full for the beholder into one clear imago ; even so the 
infinite number of representations of the whole wodd 
must be harmonised or tuned to the same melody, to form 
intellectually one perfect and clear expression or thought. 
In this way we may sny that eac h mona d detennineg;^ 
i ntell ectually or ideally — the others, and in its own self 
hea rs the signs of being detertnined by all others, or repre- 
sent s all others, ^or was it difficult to follow out this 
idea more completely, and find the special manner in 
which one monad differs from others. It ia in the dif- 
ferent degrees of clear thought. In tlie__iniiuLof_God 
Higiaelf, the highest monad, everything is clear — therB_ 
and there only ia pure_light; but in the mind of each 
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created monad there is light, and dusk, and darkness, in 
varying degreeB, There is always a great deal of dark- 
nesB ; aometimsB there ia dusk or twilight, and some- 
times clear daylight. Our unconscious self, which slum- 
bers in the darkness of memory, represents the night ; 
our senBuous knowledge or our perceptions represent 
twilight ; our clear thoughts represent daylight _JIon- 
ads which are wholly dark are by Leibniz caUed simply 
mon ads, those which have perceptions or twilight are 
■hich have clear daylight or apper- 



1 



jeptioas a re called minds. An infinite gradation r 
through the whole of nature ; nowhere is there a break 
or discontinuity. The activity of the mind tends to^ ~ 
■wards cleameas. Xhia. activity .is .checked where_and^ 
when we are forced to be only perceiving b 



_checked still more when our self lapses into imconscious- 
_nea3j when the light is wholly extinguished. Every 
_check to the activity of the mind is siitfering. _ Now 
the darkness and the twilight exist in each monad to 
the extent that the stereoscopic picture of the whole 
world in the mind of God requires it, as the harmony of 
sll monads makes it necessary. We may therefore say 
.that the darkness in our minds is expressive of the 
[ ^xtent to which we a re passive or siiffering through tlje 



ince of other things, — that the light of clear thought 
fESpressea the extent to wliich we act on other things. 
In the proportion of light and darkness, in that of 
action and suffering, lies the individual character of each 
monad. But the dark background of our minds is the 
storehouse of our thoughts : out of this store we con- 
tinually recruit our ideas, inttS it they continually return. 
The dark store of the mind contains the material of our 
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Ithoughta, — it is tlie " materia prime," us Leibniz expneses 
himself. 

It is not difficult to follow Leibniz into a great Tariety 
of other epoculations, which epring out of this oae. 
Two of thorn ore of special interest to us. Ideas fal- 
low iduas with a certain necessity [ one thought leads 
the thinking mind involuntarily on to others; dark 
perceptions try to gain light, confused thoughts strive 
for cleaniesa; there is never any rest in tlie mental ' 
process ; there esiata an undying desire and longing to 
advance. This desire or impulse is peculiar to all 
beings or monads, but it ia clear and conscious only to 
the thinking monads or minds. In them the world is 
not merely reflected, but it is consciously reflected ; the 
etomnl connection and continuity of everything ia not 
only mirrored, but it is practically experienced and known. 
Thus, on a smaller ecale, the conscious monads or minds 
repeat in their processes of thought the original work of 
God. They see to some extfint, and with some amount of 
clearness, the original plan which lived in the mind of 
God when Ho created the universe. In this respect, the 
individual mind is not only a reilection of the world ; it 
is likewise an image of God, of the Creator. If God is 
the mind of the universe, the real home of all tbo 
thoughts and connections which it exhibits ; tben, in ths 
same way, the conscious human mind is the image not 
merely of the world, but likewise of its intellectual unity. 
The human mind is the microcosm in the macrocosm. 

The liunmn mind is not merely a reflection of the uni- 
verse, it is a reflection also of the intellectual unity of 
the world — -not a perfectly dlear reilection, but a reflection 
moie or less obscure, more or less confused. 
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tendency of tlie mind ia here likewise towards greaterl 
clearness, towards the perfect light of its Creator, If| 
the relation ol ilie monuds to eaeh other, to the world at 
large, is expressive of the pre-established harmony of 
everything, forming bo to say the world of nature, the 
relation of the thinking monads, of the human minds in 
the world to the Creator, is expressive of the intellectual 
or spiritual ground of that harmony — it forma the world 
ef grace. The human mind being above the creatwea 
\of the material world in the scale of created things, it 
lias a clear conception of these ; but being beueatti the 
'spiritual heings and their Creator, it has only a dark 
conception of Him. The hamiony of material things 
we can understand more and more clearly ; the intel- 
lectual unity and meaning of that harmony we can only 
perceive dimly and indistinctly. The former is an 
object of observation through our senses and of thought, 
the latter is one of feeling and belief. 

According to Leibniz, the fact that the beings en- 
dowed with mind, i.e., the thinking monads, reflect the 
order of the world in two ways — -viz., as unconscious 
inirrors, and also as conscious images of the mind of the 
Creator, — ^the fact that the mind of man can attain to a 
conscious knowledge of its Creator, is the reason why 
there exists a moral as well as a natural order. The 
mindfi of men who rise to a conscioasness of their divine 
origin form together the city of God, the community of 
spiritual beings. In the world of nature God is known 
merely as the architect; in the world of grace, in the 
moral world. He rules as a king, through the conscious 
recognition in the hearts of His subjects. The two worlds 
agree with each other ; in one sense they are identical — 
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thoy differ merely aa to the point of view from which ^ " 
universal harmony ia contemplated. And this twofold 
sapect ia repeated when we look at single things end 
facts in the same way aa we look at the whole. The 
pre-estahliahed harmony not only guarantees the regu- 
lar and consistent development of everything out of 
its preceding caueea — of every new etate, or phase, or 
event, or phenomenon out of those which were antece- 
dent—but it also guaranteea the continued conformity of 
all events or phenomena with the original plan which 
lived in the mind of tlie Creator. Thus everything in 
this world is subject alike to the eternal rule of efBcient 
as well as of final causes. Tlie reflection of the universe in 
each monad would reveal to ua the unalterable connec- 
tion of cause and effect, the mechanism of nature ; but 
only ia the thinking mind of man, who rises to a con- 
ception, however imperfect, of the intellectual meonii^ 
and unity of things, is the final cause, the end and aim 
of the world, foreshadowed. From his position the un- 
alterable meclianiam of natural events appears to serve 
an end, and to be expressive of an intellectual aim and 
purpose. This ia the reconciliatiou of the teleological 
and mechanical views of nature. 

The isolated and self-determining character of the 
monads, together with the pre-eatablished order in which 
they stand to each other, form the basis of Leibniz's moral 
as well as of his intellectual philosophy. It is at once 
I evident that as no real interaction exists between the 
I monads, that the will or principle of action in the human 
mind has a dilferent meaning in the system of Leibnii 
from what we usually express by this word. The entire 
life of the monad is an internal development, a progress 
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to greater cleamega of thought, or a relapse into twilight 
and darkness. But as the conceptions themaelvea t 
be unconscioua or consoiouB, indistinct or distinct, 
the aspirations of the monads can be either unconscious 
impulse, or instinct, or lastly conscious desire — i.e., ■ 

important to understand in how fai Leibniz 
speak of a free will even within the narrow sphere of 
purely inward life. It is evident tliat the mind iB-l 
subject to quite as little constraint from outside, 
itself able to carry its own action beyond the mic 
sphere of its own seH : the mind is quite free to follow 

m special and individual development, 
we can say the mind is free, and we can speak of the 
freedom of the will. On the other side the pre-estab-j 
iished harmony of all things has prescribed likewise t«' 
every human being its peculiar course, and in the lapse 
of time everything is determined by that which precedi 
it, and, lastly, by the comprehensive plan of the un 
verse. Leibniz cannot admit that perfect indifference 
between two possible events, the choice of which is to bo 
Jeft to the human will. The decisions of the will have 
always a sufficient reason. However imperceptible 
liidden, there is always a predetemmiing cause why one 
alternative is chosen rather than the other. The 
■a perfect equilibrium does not exist. 

If, then, the human mind is determined in its own 

36 development by the original and pre-established plan ! 

of the whole world, the question arises, whether thi» 

■comprehensive plan or scheme is in itself necessary, ia i 

snse that its opposite, or any other plan, would havft 
been impossible. If this is the case, then the Creator 
Himself would have been forced, as it were, in the act 
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of eteation by some oven'tilLng fate or necessity to make 
things exactly as they are, and not otherwise. This is 
not the opinion of Leibniz. According to hia view, 
there were before the mind of God an infinite number of 
possible worlds, and among tbese Hia intellect selected 
the most perfect world in conformity with Hia eternal 
wisdom and supreme goodness. In this respect Leibniz 
diatinguishes throughout hia writings between neceeaary 
and contingent truths. The latter are the actual, facts 
and events, which, for aught we know, might also have 
been otherwise. " The existence of God, the fact that 
all right angles are equal, &c., are examples of necessary 
truths ; but the existence of my own self, or the existence 
in nature of things which have right angles — these are 
contingent truths. For the whole of the universe ooold 
have been different ; time, apace, and matter are abso- 
lutely indilferent to the movements and figures of bodies, 
and God has chosen among an infinity of possibilities 
that whieli He Judged to be the most suitabla But since 
He has chosen, it must be admitted that everything ii 
comprised under His choice, and that nothing can be 
changed, because He has foreseen all, and ruled for ftll 

If, then, the creative act of God has pre-established for 
nil times the existing order of the universe, we must seek 
for the explanation of it in the ends, and purposes which 
lived in His mind when among the many possible worlds 
He determined to create the existing one. These ends and 
purposes not being known or intelligible to us, there is 
ample room for the faith and trust of the believing sooL 
"Were all the facts of nature and history necessary trutht^ 

' Seo letter to M. Costo, 1707. 
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like the mathematical truths, the human intellect would 
have to decide regarding them, and would suffice to judge 
and explain them. But the contingent truths are those, 
the necessary connection of which we do not see. Only 
for him who could clearly discern the ends which the Cre- 
ator had in view, when through His " fiat " the one out 
of many possible worlds sprang into existence, would 
they appear as necessary. Thus the contingent truths, 
the explanation of the facts of nature and history, 
requires a knowledge which is beyond our own. Faith 
transcends knowledge, it does not contradict it. The 
truths of religion are beyond, not contrary to the doc- 
trines of reason. In this idea consists the reconciliation 
of reason and faith. What is against reason is absurd, 
what is beyond reason is unintelligible. It would be 
intelligible if we could understand the ways of God 
and His purposes. The faith in God, in His overriding 
power and wisdom, gives us at least an idea o^ that point 
of view from which the truths of reason and of faith, the 
necessary and the contingent, merge into each other. 

But the doctrine of Leibniz, according to which every- 
thing is predetermined, prevents the possibility of our 
explaining the existence of evil in the world by the wick- 
edness of man. For every individual — though free to 
follow his own inward nature and constitution — ^has been 
created, and is powerless to deviate from the path orig- 
inally prescribed to him. The determinism of Leibniz:^ 
necessitates us to seek for the explanation of evil and 
sin in the original plan of the world, which was chosen 
by the Creator. The determinism of Leibniz does not 
go the length of maintaining that only one world was 
possible — it holds that an infinite variety of worlds are 
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thinkable ; among these God has choeen the existiDg 
one as the best and moat perfect. The esistii^ evil is 
thus an easentinl featnre in its constitution; it must 
serve the ends of goodness and happiness which He*had 
in view. How doea Leibniz deal with this difficulty } 

He closes his dissertiition on the subject^ with a 
legend which was suggested to him by an older Writer, 
I.aurentiua Valla, who wrote a dialogue on the freedom 
of the will against Boethius. In this dialogue the an- 
swer which the oracle of Delphi gave to Sextua Tai- 
ijuinius — 

" Exul inopsque cadis irata pulsus ab urbe " — 
gives occasion for the remark that Sextus would reason- 
ably complain that Jupiter had prepared for him ao cruel 
a destiny. Leibniz, not satisfied with the conclusion to 
the dialogue given by the author, who confesses himself 
unable to solve the mystery, takes up the parable where 
Valla stops, and continues it as follows : — 

" The principal fault in the dialogue is, that itcuts the knot, 
and that it seems to condemn providence under the name of 
Jupiter, whom it makes, as it were, the author of the sin. 
Let us therefore continue the fable. Seitua leaving Apollo 
and Delphi, goes to see Jupiter at Dodoiia. He brings sacri- 
fices, and then advances his complaints. 'Why have you con- 
demned me, O great god, to be bod and unhappy ) Change 
my fate and my heart, or acknowledge your wrong,' Jupiter 
answers, ' If you will renounce Rome the Fates will spin an- 
other destiny for you ; you will become wise, and jou will 
be happy.' Seitus ; 'Why ought I lo renounce the hope of a 
crown ? Can I not be a good king J ' Jupiter ; ' No, Seitus j 
I know better what you need. It you go to Home you are 
lust.' Septus not being able to agree to so great a sacrifice, 

1 'TbEodicte,' Erainann, p. 621. 
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left the temple and gave himaelf up to his destiny. Theo- "y 

re, the high priest, who had attended at the interview 
between tlie god and Sextus, addressed these words to Ju- 
piter : ' Tour wiadom is adorable, O great ruler of the gods j 
you have convinced this man of his wrong, he must hence- 
forward ascribe his niiafortiine to his evil will — he has not a 
word to say. But your faithful worahippere are surprised; 
they would have wished to admire your goodnesa as well as 
your greatness: it depended on you to give him another. 
wilL' Jupiter ; ' Qo to my daughter Pallas ; she will showjl 
you what I bad to do. Theodore journeyed to Athens ; he ( 
B ordered to sleep in the temple of the goddess. In a 
dream he found himself borne into an unknown land, in 
which there was a palace of surpassing splendour and im- 
se size. The goddess Pallfts appeai'ed at the gate, sur- 
rounded liy the rays of da^iling majesty, gvalitque mderi 
eaiicalU et ipianta. toiet. She touched Theodore's face with 
n ohve-branch which she held in her baud, whereby he 
. able to endure the divine light of Jupiter's daughter and of 
all which she would show him.- ' Jupiter, wboloves yoii' (she 
said), ' has commended you to me for instruction. Behold hera 
the palace of destinies which I guard. Here are representa- 
tions not only of what happens, but also of all which is pas- 
sible. Jupiter having made a survey before the begini 
of the present world, baa weighed the possible worlds, 

■x chosen the best of all. He sometimes visits this abode in. 
order to have the pleasure of going over all and renewing 
" 'a choice, with wliich he cannot fail to be satisfied. I have 
only to say the word and we shall see a whole world which 
jny father could create, and where all that you couid desira 
would be represented. And thus yon could know what 
would happen if such and such a possibility ■were to exist. 
If the conditions are not sufficiently stated, there would be 
as many worlds as you wish, all different, which would 
answer differently and in every possible way the same ques- 
tion. You have learnt geometry in yoor youth, like all well- 
educated Greeks. You know, therefore, that if the conditions 
if a point in question are not fully defined, and if there 
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in uonsequence an infinite number of poinU, thej aJ 
what geometricianR call a locus. And this lociis, whidli ' 
frequently a line, will be defined, and then you can fignre to 
yonraelf a whole string o{ worlds whicli will all, and which 
wilt alone, contain the case in (jneBtion, and its conditiDiil 
and consequences will vary with them. But if you take t 
case which differs from the actual world in one single pdnt 
only and in its consequences, one definite world will oone- 
spond to it. Tlicae worlds are all here — i.e., in the idea. 1 
will show yon some in which there eiista not exactly the , 
same Seitus wham you have seen (that is not possible ; he 
carries with him always that which he will be), but similar 
Seituses who will have all that you know already of tlie leal 
Sextus, hut not everything which is in him imperceptibly, 
and hence not all which will happen to him. You will find 
in. one world a Sextus very happy and in a high position, in 
another a Sextus content in a middle station — in tact, Sez- 
tuaes of every kind and of numberless ways.' 

"Thereupon the goddess led Theodore into one of the 
chambers. When he was therein it was no longer a chamber 
but a world, solemque eiium,, ma sidera lurrat. At the a 
mand of Pallas, Dodona was to he seen within the temple nf 
Jupiter, and Seitus leaving it He was heard to say that he 
would obey the god, and it ia he who is going to a city ato- 
ated Like Corinth between two seas. There he bought a. little 
garden, in cultivating which he finds a treasure, and he 
grows rich, belcived, esteemed. He dies at a great age, cbxt- 
ished ty the whole town. . . . 

"Another chamber was entered, where Theodore sees an- 
other world and another Septus, who left the temple, and, 
resolved to obey Jupiter, went to Tlirace. There he married 
the daughter of the king, who had no other children, Bud he 
beoomea hia successor. He ia adored by his subjects. Other 
chambers were entered, which all revealed new seenf 

" The chambers formed a pyramid. Thej' grew n 
more beautiful as ono approached the summit, and repre- 
sented more beautiful worliis, The highest chamber, which 
formed the top of the pyramid, was the finest of all, for Uie 
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pyramid had a beginning, but the end could not be seen. It 
had a point, but no base ; it spread into infinity. It was, as 
the goddess explained, because among an infinitude of pos- 
sible worlds there is one which is best, or God would not 
have resolved to create any one. But each world has one 
less perfect below it, and this is the reason why the pyramid 
descends into infinity. Theodore, on entering the highest 
chamber, was lost in ecstasy : he needed the support of the u 
goddess, but a drop of the divine drink revived him. He* " 
could not contain himself for joy. ' We are now in the actual 
world,' said the goddess, * and you are at the source of happi- 
ness. Behold what Jupiter prepared for you if you continue 
to serve him faithfully. Here is Sextus as he is and as he 
will be. He leaves the temple in anger, and despises the 
counsel of the gods. You see him going to Rome, putting 
everything in disorder, violating the wife of his friend. You 
see him here expelled with his father, defeated and miserable. 
Had Jupiter placed here a Sextus happy in Corinth or king 
of Thrace, it would have been this world no more. However, 
he could not fail to choose this world, which surpasses all 
others in perfection, and which forms the point of the pyra- 
mid, otherwise Jupiter would have renounced his wisdom, 
and banished me, his daughter. You see, my father has not^ 
made Sextus wicked — ^he was so from all eternity, and he was ■ 
so by his free will ; he has only given him existence, which 
he could not refuse to the world in which he was included ; 
he allowed him to pass from the region of possible to that of 
actual being. The crime of Sextus serves great ends ; out of j. 
it is bom a great empire which will yield great examples. -^ 
But this is nothing compared with the price of the whole 
world, the beauty of which you admired, as only after a 
haj^y passing from this mortal state to another and a better 
one, the gods will make you able to understand it.' At this 
moment Theodore awoke ; he thanks the goddess and admits 
the justice of Jupiter, and filled with what he had seen and 
heard, he continues the office of high priest with all the zeal 
of a true servant of his god, and with all the joy of which 
a mortal is capable." 




CHAPTER III. 



SPIRIT AND CHARACTER OF LEIBNIZ 8 FHILOfiOl 



In the third ealaircingement to }iifl ' Nouveau. Systems,' 
written in the year 1696, Leibniz introduces the simile 
of two clocks to express the relation of mind and body. 
He states that there are three ways in which two clocks 
may be made to agree perfectly. The first oonBists in 
the inilncnce of one clock on the other, the second in the 
care of some intelligent person who directs them, the 
third in their own exactness. The first he calls the way 
of mutual influence, the second that of assistance, the 
third that of pre-established harmony. The fi.rst is the 
explanation of popular philosophy ; the second is that of 
occasionalism, and makes God ft rfeiw ex machina/ the 
third is the one which he himself has resorted to. This 
simile is not more fortunate than the empty chamber or 
tabula rasa of Locke, nor does Leibniz make fre- 
quent use of it. Nevertheless it has impressed itself 
upon the popular mind, and has been continually 
ijnoted as cliaracteristic of the "riews of our philosopher. 
Let ns abandon the letter, and try to grasp the spirit of 
Leibniz's teaching. 
To begin with, Leibniz does cot confine himself to «a 
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examination of tlie relation of mind and tiody — a favourite 
problem with the Carteaiana and other related schools of 
philosophy. He grasps the qoeBtion in a much wider 
spirit. How can any one thing be conceived to act upon 
another ! It ia the great problem of interaction, of tlie 
mutual dependence and connection of things. At the 
time when Leibniz wrote, the mechanical view of nature 
was being established — a view which in the beginning 
wae only apphed to inorganic, or at least only to external 
things; a view, however, which since has been established 
as the only true scientific way of dealing with phenomena 
of any iind, whether oi^anic or inorganic, physical or 
mental. The use and application of this mechanical 
mode of dealing with phenomena depends upon the 
tacit supposition that the things of this world are con- 
neoted in such a manner that, if at any point a certain 
change takes place, according to distance in time and 
space, this 'change ia accompanied or followed by changes 
in everj^hing else. These other changes may he exceed- 
ingly small, they may be practically imperceptible, but 
the mechanical view cannot be upheld without postulat- 
ing that the consequences of every- event or phenomenon 
spread through all time and space, so far as these are 
filled with existing things. It is true that this may not 
bave been sufficiently obvitras in the beginning of exact 
research, and this for a very simple reason. Exact 
science began by studying phenomena in the same way 
as mathematicians study figures ; it studied them experi- 
mentally — viz., in the abstract and isolated, i.e., torn out 
of the connections in which they stand in time and 
space. Tlie application to real things and phen 
consisted, then, in making in the abstract result the n 
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Baxj oorre6tioiie, and in approaching naturo hy an infinite 
number of approximatious. Nobody was more fitted 
tban Leibniz to appreciate at once tlie true nature of the 
exact method, and to see that Ecientihcally every pheno- 
menon ia made up of an infinite number of infinitely 
small elements, and likewise that every action, considered 
as a beginning, produces around it a reaction which is 
divided into an infinite number of partE. Mathemati- 
cally speaking, every phenomenon is an integral, and can 
be split up both in its antecedent causes and following 
affects into a compound of an infinite number of infinitely 
small occurrences. In Leibnis's mind this truth took 
the form of the law of continuity. Had he been a, 
mathematician pure and simple, his speculationa would 
probably not have gone beyond the conceptions of dif- 
ferential and integral ; his interest would have been 
limited to the measurement, calculation, and prediction of 
events and phenomena. But he was a philosopher, and 
he puts to himself a further question. Allowing tliat 
the infinitesimal and exact methods which constitute the 
mechanical view are correct, how are we to conceive the 
things of this world to be constituted so as to yield that 
view? There seems no difficulty in imagining that two 
things are so connected that a certain change in the one 
is accompanied by a definite change in the other, but tha 
difficulty is to form a mental representation of what in 
reality corresponds to the connection which we exptesa 
in a luteal or mathematical formula. Where ia itt 
and what is it 1 Is it in the things themselves, or is it out- 
side of and between the things ? To answer this question 
we must have recourse to other than the purely matbemati- 
cal or measurable properties of things. To say that the 
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connections between the existing things have their source 
in the things, and only appear to us to he between them, 
would increase oiu* idea of the importance and value of 
every single thing. On the other side, to maintain that 
these connections have their existence outside of the 
things of this world would be to suppose another kind 
of reality besides the observable things, to deprive the 
latter of their independence, to assign to them a merely 
apparent existence, and to suppose some larger and wider 
reality which contains and controls them. Both views 
are logically tenable ; the latter found its classical expreg^ 
sion in the system of Spinoza. 

We now understand at what point Leibniz's in- 
dividualism stepped in, and decided the question in 
favour of the independent and individual nature of 
existing things. It was clearly not his purely mathe- 
matical studies which led him to decide in favour of the 
individualistic hypothesis. It was the peculiar view he 
took of the mental or thinking process, and further, his 
dynamical discovery that force was not a thing which 
was measurable by the quantity of motion, but that it 
was a something which could disappear and be stored up. 
The existing things were for Leibniz receptacles of power ; 
they had more than a purely geometrical value and exist- 
ence. "We can express this idea in other words. "We 
can say, the things of this world have not only outward 
relations, they have an inward life. 

Having decided the problem by the individualistic 
hypothesis, two further questions presented themselves. 
In what does the inner life of real things consist ? How 
can the apparent connection of things with each other be 
explained ? 
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~ , The external world having lost for Leihniz ita inde- 
pandence and importance, all external connections and 
phenomena had to be explained as purely mental repre- 
sentations of thinking beiitga. The principle of life and 
development waa not outside, it waa inside the real things 
of HiiB world ; they were all mental beings or monads, 
capable of endless development, each representing a 
spectil pliaae or stage in this development And the 
princ\iple of this development was the thinking process. 
But although the light of conscious thought was the 
sun in this inner world, there was a vast unilluminated 
portion, the realm of tmoonscioUB and of indistinct 
thought, including the perceptions of the sensee. And 
what is the object of this thought! What does it tejm- 
sent t It represents the whole world ; it is a leflectioii 
of all other monads. This statement is only a ttaii8l» 
tion into the terminology of his own philosophy of t^ 
mechanical view of nature. According to tiiis, a change 
anywhere in the universe affects every part of it. Ths 
motion of all the planets is recorded in the perturbations 
of every one of them. For a sufficiently delicate eye 
each thing of this world registers in its motion or 
structural change the events of all other things around 
it. If everything is considered to be endowed with 
thought, these changes will be registered in the form of 
more or loss clear ideas, of unconscious feeling, of per- 
ceptions, or of clear and transparent thought. For the 
mechanical view of nature in the same way as fo* 
LeibnJK, every monad is a mirror of the universe. The 
difference only is, that for the mechanical view of natun 
everything reflects like a lifeless mirror, but that for 
Leibniz every mirror not only reflected but likewise 
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absorbed the image into its own consciousness, and 
knew about it 

There remains the second question. If all reality 
is inside the monads, not external to them or between 
them, how is the mutual agreement which creates in 
our minds the semblance of a continued action and reac- 
tion to be explained 1 Not in any other way than the 
development of our own inner life. This flows on 
according to the order of thought The mathematician 
knows no difference between time and space. The intel- 
lectual progress of thought in time is representative of 
the actual order of things in space. But this order pre- 
supposes a thinking subject in which the thought 
takes place; it is the mind of the Creator, of God. 
Having once willed to create a world — *.c., a representa- 
tion in space of the intellectual unity which lives in his 
mind — ^there is not required any further adjustment or 
continued assistance. And this again is merely a trans- 
lation of the mechanical view of nature. For according 
to this we consider every phase of existence to be a 
necessary outcome or evolution of what preceded it, and 
to bear in it the seed of the future. "Le pr&ent estl 
gros de Tavenir," is the device of the natural philosopher 
of to-day, as well as of Leibniz. The order once estab- 
lished, there is no cause for disorder The latter could 
only spring from some counteracting influence, not fore- 
seen or calculated on in the beginning. It is a himian 
idea to look upon the order of things in any other way 
than as pre-established. For human beings reckon 
merely with a portion of the factors of reality; they "have 
at their command only a small fraction of th.e existing 
forces. No wonder, then, that they have va >i5cidt 
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narrow sphere — contimually to watdi and assist, _ 
their work may not be iost, or the order they have eetaK- 
lished be destroyed. For the divine Being who, when 
reaolving to create a world, had all its parts and iaeVaa, 
its elements and forces, at His command, there existed 
no evil inflnence which could disturb the once-eatahUfihed 
harmony. The simile of the two clocks is misleading; 
for there eiist, according to Leibnii and according to Ihe 
mechanical view of nature, no two phenomena exacdj 
alike. No two mirrors reflect the same picture. It is 
not likeness but harmony and agreement which has tu 
be explained. 

Thus the philosophy of Leibniz is a translation of 
the mechanical view of nature into the iangni^ rf 
individualisai and intellectualiam, with all the theories 
of development and evolution foreshadowed in it. It ii 
also clear to us now why Leibniz decided on this trsna- 
lation, otjemodelling, of the mechanical or mathematiti! 
view. It was the finu conviction in his mind that flw 
things of this world had a purpose, an end to serve j thai 
the mechanism of nature had an object ; that besides the 
necessary mathematical relations of things, there were — 
what the natural philosopher considers to be the eisin- 
ples of the rule — what Leibniz looked upon as the con- 
tingent truths, whicji were selected out of an infinity d 
possible realities, because they tended to subserve a higher 
purpose or end. Now the only instance of ^he end being 
as it were before, and determining the beginning, is in 
the process of thought, where the desired result is 
ideally before the mind of him who selects the ways and 
means; and where out of many 
that one is chosen w}iich under thi 
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thought— of the mathematical relations — guarantees the 
desited end. Is the world, therefore, to be not merely — 
though wholly — a playground of mechanical laws; is 
there, besides the necessary, also the actual and contin- 
gent ; then the latter can only be explained by final, i,e.y 
inteUectual causes, and these must have existed in the 
mind of an intelligent creator. Leibniz's love of regu- 
larity led him to the mechanical view of nature; his 
practical sense, his desire to see a purpose in everything, 
made him decide for the individualistic solution of the 
great problem. The former led him to asseij the pre- 
establishment of the existing order and harmony, the 
maintenance of it according to mechanical laws ; the lat- 
ter led him to the idea that God had created the existing 
world in preference to any other as the best — ie., it led 
to his optimism. 

And the spirit which lived in his philosophy dictated 
all the pursuits and endeavours of his lifa Whenever 
he approaches a scientific problem, or grapples with a 
practical difficulty, it is with the desire of finding the 
law and governing principle of things, of penetrating to 
the root of every question ; but, at the same time, with 
the ultimate object of reconciling apparent contrasts, 
establishing order, and of resolving in a final chord the 
dissonances which grated upon his feehngs. His philo- 
sophy fell as the ripest fruit from the tree of his know- 
ledge and experience ; it was not only intellectually con- 
ceived but practically applied, it was the rationale of his 
whole thought and life. In order to imderstand and 
appreciate this, we must know the philosopher and his 
varied fortunes. It was not a purely scientific process 
which worked in Leibniz's mind the firm "beli^i in. the 
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truth of Ilia prmciples. It was the logic of facts and of 
practice. The manifold waye in vrhich he explained hie 
views to othera, the elaborate defences of his pdnciplas, 
and the ever-varying light which he threw upon them in 
his correspondences and controversies, were af terthonghta 
They were an attempt to say what he meant and felt to 
be true, but they do not exhibit the trains of thought — 
conscious or unconscious, clear or indistinct — which in 
the vicissitudes of his life and studies had led him up 
to them, Hia philosophy was, like the petiteg pere^ 
Hong which he discovered in the human mind, hidden in 
the storehouse of his sold ; it formed the dark, half-illa- 
minated background of all his thoughts, his inventions, 
his aspirations, and hia endeavours. Out of this chiaro- 
oscuro he would bring to light the wonderful glimpses of 
truth which pervade all his writings, the far-reaching 
suggestions which he threw out for future research. In 
it lay hidden, or half visible only, the principles which 
since his time have been distinctly proclaimed and pro- 
fitably used — in mathematics and physics, in law and 
history, in abstract and applied science. 

The philosophy of Leibniz has frequently been called 
eclectic, and this term does not incorrectly describe the 
attitude which Jjcihniz assumed to other systems of phi- 
losophy, both ancient and modem, and his declaration that 
he found in them generally more to approve of than to 
condemn. We need not state, however, that tlie name 
eclectic, in so fai as it implies a want of originality, is 
entirely misapphed. It was natural for Leibniz to look 
upon every system as a reflection of the whole truth, as ■ 
partial and one-sided expression of it ; and it was oquaUj 
consistent that his love of harmony and order mac 
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anjtions to reconcile his own views with those of othcc 
tliinkers. la other respects, hia philosophy was the 
■very opposite of that which has been characteristic of 
the eclettica of ancient and modem times — viz., the dis- 
inclination to go to the root of questions, and the de- 
sire to coUect just so much philosophical thought as 
might sufhce to grapple superficially witli the immediate 
problems of the day, and with the questions of practical 
life. Nothing was more foreign to Loibnia than this 
tenJency^ — merely to work and care for the wanta of the 
moment. Uis fault lay rather in being too abstract, in 
looking at every question from too far-i«aehing and too 
fundamental a point of view, and in not contenting him- 
s«U with cultivating the narrower but safer fields of re- 
search. If the position of the eclectic philosopher is 
essentially retrospective, that of Leibniz was essentially 
prospective. Hia philosophy heralded a new era and a 
new culture, and has probably hved longer in its influ- 
ence than any other except that of Aristotla 

For Leibniz was the first to see clearly — what was 
indeed foreshadowed in the doctrines of that greatest 
thinker of antiquity — how the pn^ress of human 
thought hail led to an inevitable dualism, and how the. 
task of the pliilosopher would henceforward be, to recon- 
cile the two possible aspects which the world presented 
to the thinking mind. He saw clearly that the ever- 
recurring difficulty was to find the unity in appa- 
rent contradictions, the harmony of seemingly opposed 
theories. The philosophy of the Greeks had come to an 
end when tlie unity of nature and thought, of mind and 
matter, of knowledge and virtue, bad vanished for the 
philosopher, — when the world seemed split into twt 
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halves, and the processes of thought had been corre- 
aponiliugly divided into thoaa of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. The revival of learning in the modem world 
had led to two' opposite systems, each of which aspired 
to give ft new wisdom in the place of that which waa old 
- and obsolete. Tlie one recommended obaervation and 
inductive reasoning, the other abstraction and deductive 
reasoning ; the one believed in the truth of tlie aenses, 
the other in that of self-evident thought. The one be- 
gan with multiplicity, and hoped to find the unity of 
thought ; the other began with unity, and tried to find 
a way into the multiplicity of phenomena. But neither 
Bacon nor Descartes could carry through their ai^uments 
consistently. And yet it was evident that both bad 
done much that was new and valuable. Leibniz was 
tlie first modem thinker who recognised this. ^Educated 
in the spirit of ancient thought, accustomed to believe in 
that unity which was the soul of Plato's wisdonij coming 
from a country which had not yet committed itself to 
either of the two schools, LeihniE could impartially 
survey the position and define a new task for the philo- 
sophy of the future. It was not a philosophy of frnit 
and progress which be aimed at in the highest inatanc^ 
nor a knowledge, certain and self-evident in iteaU. 
Though he admired and recommended both, it was a 
reconciliation of the two at which he aimed — a imion 
of the mechanical an<l teloologioal views, of the Induc- 
tive and deductive processes, of observation and theo^, 
of final and efficient causes, of reason and faith. Philo- 
sophy henceforward did not mean what it had meant in 
antiquity, the knowledge of all divine and human tbinga. 
It had not to find new rules for the conduct of life and 
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regulation of society ; this had been done whilst 
hiloaopliical thonght slumbered in the vust but half- 
nried Bystem of Aristotle, by the force of practical faitii. 
"or had it to discover the way to knowledge ; tide had 
wn found and trodden by the great pioneers of modem 
lience. But the very fact that two forces had occu- 
ied the field whicli originally was occupied by one, that 
agencies were independently at work, defined a new 
for the contemplative mind, Wiadom should hence- 
DTward mean to lead the two forces ti^ether— to com- 
ine both agencies, not to despise or to overrate either ; 
) look to that which is minute, hut not to forget that 
'hich is great ; to work out theories, but not to neglect 
beir application ; to stimulate scientific research, hut not 
rest satisfied with it ; to calculate and predict pheno- 
lena, but also to understand and interpret thom ; to be 
trecise and strict in the path of exact thought, but like- 
ise to be elevated and boundless iu faith and sympathy. 
If this is the spirit in which Leibniz conceived thft 
isk which was set before the modem philosopher, it is 
iteresting to examine to what extent he himself realised 
, and how he succeeded in impressing his generation 
rith it. The first question refers to the character of hia-^ 
ihilosophy, tli9 latter to its fate. The former is depen- 
Bnt on the person and character of the author, the' 
itter upon tlio ago and country for which he wrota 
Joth are tolerably familiar to ua. Let us see what 
heir respective influences. 

our review of Leibniz's character we had to deplore 
he absence of that warmth and enthusiasm which give 
olour and unity to life and its labours, without which 
[he most honest endeavours and tlie most splendid abili- 
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ties lack a worthy object and purpose, and appear fre- 
quently wasted or scattered in liielong aearch. We have 
idso noted tu what e]ct«iit outward ciicumatances tended 
to relievo Leibniz of that painfid neceBsity of coticentcsr 
tion, which might have forced him to gather his whole 
energy and thought to one focus, from which a ray rf 
intenaor and purer light would liave emanated. We 
ahftll now trace a aimilar want in his philosophy. We 
shall Bee the reason why he who strove imceaaingly for 
harmony, found, after all, no uniting idea, in -which to 
collect the leading thought-s of his life, and hind them 
together ; how all hia work remained as it were prepara- 
tory and au^eative, a conipromiae rather than a Bolotion 
of the difSculty. Nor is it superfluons to define mate 
cioaely the different points of his teaching, where tiua 
defect is moat clearly visible. There is hardly any 
problem of modem thought which Leibniz did not 
approach, and in the treatment of which he has no^ to 
Bome extent, led the way; hut in almost every craeive 
feel the want of a something of which hia aoul seemed to 
have no grasp, and for which hia system had no place. 

It was the poetical, the emotional, the artistic elfanenL 
Not that this was altogether foreign to our philoeopfaai^ 
who loved the aacred poetry of Luther and others, and 
wrote himself Jn 168i a hymn worthy to be included m 
any collection. But the emotional and poetic element 
was hut slightly recognised in his philosophical doctrine, 
as it certainly played an inferior part in the affaire of his 
life Let us see what he aaya about art. The few passages 
referring to this subject in his unpublished manuscripts,' 
in his correspondence, and in the ' Principes de la natiffig 
1 Quoted by Gulirauer. 
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it de la grace,' belonging to the yeftr ITl-J, nmoimt to 
this, that he considered tLe pleasurable sensation of the 
Beautiful to be owing to an unclear perception of order 
Bud harmony, the undefined cansciousneatt of a perfec- 
tion which cannot be clearly underatooil. TLuh the 
region of the Beautiful, of poetry and art, lies according 
to Leibniz on the borderland of the unconscious and 
—it lies in the twilight of the perceiving and 
Bentient bouL T!ie great world of the petiten pereep- 
the half - JLJuminated storehouse of our mind, 
whexe the ideas hover when they merge out of darkness 
into full light — this is the home of the Beautiful 

Nothing could be more suggestive than this. Leibniz, 
lowever, has not dwelt on this idea with his usual fiil- 
oess. Had he done so, he might have detected the great 
lefect of his Bystem, and his speculations might have 
taken a course which it was reserved for more modem J 
to pursue. I 

But we anticipate what the last chapter will have to 1 
ice, at least in outline. At present, where our object 
to express as couciaeiy as possible the character of 
^bniz's philosophy, the foregoing remark reminds us 
hat the religious and emotional element did not J 
much better under his treatment than the poetical: J 
^d the same excuse for meagreness which we might I 
e mentioned in the other, could not be advanced in f 
instance — viz., that Leibiuz Hved in an age which 
barren in poetical and artistic production. 
jions questions attracted, as we have seen, the great- ■ 1 
possible attention, and formed a topic of unceasing. I 
nterest to Leibniz. So much more remarkable is it to 1 
lad how one-sided were the considerations which tliey ] 
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received nt his hand. This one-sidedness is not diffi- , 
cult to explain. Though in his youth Leibniz was eOr 
lightened hy a spark of genuine religious feeling, the 
controversies of the Churchea, and the purely dogmatical 
and political turn which teligious life had taken, espe- 
cially in the higher circles (if society, had gone far to 
eKtingnish it, forcing the external side of retigions life 
into undue prominencft They hod led to that purely 
intellectual and doctrinal treatment which deals only 
with the external shell, but leaves or loses the kernel 
It is an entire misconception of the whole subject to dis- 
cuss articles of faith or truths of religion as co-ordinate 
with those of science and reason. I'lie latter have ever 
only awkwardly lent their vocabulary and definitions to 
a true description of religious experience. Wherever 
faith has Hved in a human soul, or manifested itself iu 
human action, it has done Bo as a leading principle, on 
all-ahsorbing emotion, an indefinable trust and devotion. 
It was what Leibniz deaeribes correctly when he says :' 
"Mais la grace interne du S. Esprit y (viz., le motif de 
probabiHt^} supplie iumi^iatement d'une mani^re sur- 
naturelle, et c'est ce qui fait ce que les th&ilogiens ap- 
pellent proprement une foi divina" But further on he I 
also says : " Les dissensions de ces gens entr'eux les duioit 
encore convaincro que leur pi^tendu iemoignage intertK 
n'est point divin ; " and reports that "William Penn had 
tried, on his journey to Germany, to bring about a kind 
. of understanding between those who trust to this inner 
testimony, but that he had not succeeded The task of 
the philosopher is to acknowledge the existence of reli- 
L gion and faith as a mental phenomenon, and, instead |4 <■ 

^^V 1 Nouveanx Essais, p. 1 ^^M 
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analysing its supposed contents and teachings, and distil- 
ling them into logical forms, rather to put the question, 
What conception have we to form of the human mind 
which is capable of interpreting and explaining the 
existence of this mysterious province, without depriving 
it of its spontaneous and original character ? Here again 
the doctrine of Leibniz, of the petiies perceptions of 
the infinite and half-illuminated storehouse of the human 
mind, was most suggestive ; hut he has passed it by, as in 
the case of the poetical faculty, allured by what to him, 
as to many after him, has proved to be after all a mis- 
leading ideal 

This ideal was the translation of everything into a 
logical process of thought — considering this as the most 
perfect of mental operations, and as the ripest fruit of 
individual development. For Leibniz it was the clear 
daylight of the mind, compared with which the percep- 
tions of the senses, the emotions and feelings, were prepar- 
atory, inferior, and shadowy. Dazzled, as he must have 
been, by the wonderful revolution which the application 
of purely analytical reasoning had worked in the explo- 
ration of Nature, he saw no limit to the developmait of 
the mathematical methods, no end to the increase of 
knowledge, which might be expected from their use. 
And as he stood himself in the midst of this new and 
promising field of research, surrounded by problems 
which taxed even his powers, he might very easily 
overrate the real value of the purely formal processes 
which he handled with so much success. Thus it hap- 
pened that, in his and many of the following syalems oi 
philosophy, the real character of the tliink.mg ^Tocess 
was overlooked or forgotten, — the fact that T^t \^ ^o^w- 
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leea to create its objects, that it consiste merely in 
ring or comparing, in dividing or combining, the materiBl 
which is supplied to it by other faculties of the mind. 
And these other faculties are not merely the observisg 
and perceiving senses, but quite as much the Bensalions 
of pleaaiu'e and pain, and the emotions of reverence, 
admiration, and awe, which give to our inward life its 
warmth and colour. 

And yet this apotheosis of logical method had its 
excellence as well as its defects ; and it had it in com- 
mon with the contemporary school of philosophy, -which 
dates in England from Locke's celebrated essay. The 
desire to bring definiteness and clearness into the con- 
fused mass of half- scientific reasoning, to expose the 
futihty and shallowness of popular sentimentalism, or 
the hollowness of antiquated phrases, was certainly a 
healthy feature in that system, which was destined to 
herald a now phase of culture. This side of Leibnie's 
philosophy marks its moral strength. It strove, above 
all, after exact knowledge or scientific truth; and in 
temporarily overlooking or underrating the realm of 
fancy or the region of the emotions- — the domains of 
the beautiful and the holy — it fortified its position by 
the metapliysical doctrine, that the existing and intelli- 
gible world was the best. The scientific optimist had 
no need to call into play the creative powers of imaginar 
tton, or to appeal for consolation to a gloomy religion, in 
order to reconcile himself with liia task in the existing 
world, which, chosen by the divino Being among ati in- 
finity of others, had the approval of His supreme intelli- 
gence, and was the field for our work and our efforts. 

Whatever the defects of Leibniz's philosophy may have 
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heen, ve must repeat ttiat he did not work out his ideas 
systematicaUy — that he merely cstuhlished certain begin- 
nings or principles, and left aouie hints ns to how these 
principles might he employed in the solution of the lead- 
ing philosophical problems of his day. Besides tliis, hs 
has been fruitful in suggestions in almoat every direction; 
and even where his ideas meet least with our approval, 
or appear more than usually etrained or inadequate, we 
are able to detect some half-hidden view, which aiTordB 
an outlook on a new track of thought, and calls for more 
careful attention. If ever a philosopher took an impar- 
tial survey of the whole field of human thought and 
action — of opposing theories, and of endeavours which 
bad to each other no friendly feeling, but which were 
essentia] and useful factors, notwithstanding, in the 
aggregate of hamon culture, — it was Leihniz ; if ever a 
thinker strove to comprehend the work of others, and 
lead divergent courses of thought to a common end, 
encomaging every suggestion, gratefully receiving every 
bint, trying throughout to stimulate rather than oppose 
OP oppress, it was be. He bow an individuality in every- 
thing; he heheved in the ultimate and fundamental 
bannony of all things ; he worked most persistently in 
preparing instruments and methods for facilitating and 
Bimplifying research, and — in the gloomiest period of 
ihie country's history, ond in a world full of deception, 
ruin, and wretchedness — threw broadcast the seeds of 
Tiew life, and had courage to preach the "doctrme of 
the best world." 

Thus it is that he marks a centre of thought, froiU' 
Tfaich numerous new tracks emanate, rather than that 
he Buramed up the work of others, or drew the coucln- 
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sions of the many scattered tendencies of European 
culture. He lived in the infancy of the modem world 
with his eye always looking onward. Instead of leading 
to some final result, to some crowning and all-absorbing 
idea, the monument of Leibniz*s genius, our brief nar- 
rative, to be just to its subject, must end with a glance 
on a wide and boundless country, with fertilising streams 
losing themselves in the distance, all of which had their 
source in him as their fountain-head. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FATE OP LEIBNIz'S PHILOSOPHY. 



Enough has been said, even in this brief sketch of 
Leibniz^s life and work, to impress the reader with a 
special difficulty which stands in the way of a just 
appreciation of his merits. It is the fragmentary 
nature of all his writings. This difficulty existed to 
a still greater extent for his contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors. The first edition of his works 
— including a large amount of correspondence — was 
published by Dutens in the year 1768, more than fifty 
years after his death. A few years earlier, Easpe 
had published some of Leibniz's posthumous writings, 
including the * Nouveaux Essais.' Of the 101 pieces 
contained in Erdmann's edition from the year 1840, 
nearly one-fourth had not been published before, and 
many had been included in various inaccessible collec- 
tions. It was therefore only natiural that, very soon 
after the death of Leibniz, the want of a moT^ concise 
and comprehensive statement of his philosophical opmiona 
should be felt. A collection of his scattered ^\iJci\\c^- 
tions and his correspondence, though thia ^a& tc^-^^^^^^'J 
attempted, was as little satisfactory as a nietr^ 'SisssssarJ 
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of biographioil detail. Wtat was wanted waa an 
ammgement and exposition of liia opinions aocording 
to the \isub1 systematic form of philosophical writing; 
in short, a syatematisation of Leibniz's philosophy. It 
is well known that tliia work was undertaken — though in 
rather a douhtful spirit— by Christian Wolff (1679-1754), 
whose oorrespondence with Leibniz' (during the years 
1704-1716) should be read in order to gain a comet 
idea of their mutual relation. Wolff waa professor of 
mathematics and philosophy, and his aim waa naturally 
to put his ideas in such a shape and form, that they 
could be taught and logically strung tc^ether according 
to some readily intelligible scheme. On entering i^hki 
a study of his writings, however, we are at once met 
with a formalism and pedantry which is alike fatiguing 
and unnecessary. Wolff has in ahuudauce that which 
is wanting in Leibniz — viz., divisions and definitions i 
but he lacks the su^eetiTeneas and depth which char- 
acterised his master. Everything is to be clear, if aot 
easy, and in consequence it becomes shallow and trivial 
It would be difficult to understand how Wolff attained 
to the position and influence he posaessed, were it not 
for the fact that he waa one of the first who wrote 
and lectured in the German tongue, and thus addressed 
a circle of readers to whom Leibniz's philosophical 
writings were inaccessible. He also introdnccd philo- 
sophy more completely into the university calendars^ 
and subdivided the subject into a variety of deport- 
ments, all of whicli retained the names selected or ijL- 
vented by Wolff, almost to the present day. Being 
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' plaloaopher by profession, and deficient in that general 
'"Wwledge of the world nai culture which ia bo grerf I 
" characteristic in Leibniz, hia expositions lack Him 
'i'lami of style, the happy illustmtiona, the pei 
element, the miivereal aympathy and interest which 
find in Leibniz. 

It waa evident that the spirit of Leihniz'a philosophy' 
would hardly survive the treatment of an expounder so 
uncongenial, who, though much indebted to Leibniz, was 
displeased when his friend Georg Bernhard Bilfinger 
invented, and gave currency to, the joint name of the 
Leibiiix-Wolffian philosophy. Leibniz had Hot given a 
formal definition of the word philosophy ; hut we know 
enough of it now to see how false a position philosophy 
assumed under the definition of Wolff as "cognitio 
rationiB eorum, quas sunt vel fiunt, unde intelligatur, cur 
sint vel fiant," or as the " aeientia poaaihilium qnatenns 
esse possunt." This definition of philosophy is too wide, 
— it makes i^iXmro^ia synonymous with iTntrrquij : it 
neither tells us how philosophy differs from other mental 
porauitB, nor does it recognise the novel attitude which 
philosophy had assumed to science and practical life in 
the modem world.' With Wolff, philosophy had ceased 
to be wisdom, but it necessarily came into conflict witli 
the sciences hy oBtablishing a kind of a priori know- 
ledge, independent of that gained by the exact methods 
of observation and calculation. This was all quite con- 
fcnry to the spirit of Leibniz'a teaching, though in the 
details of hia opinions there were certain points which 
might lead to a doctrine so one-sided and erroneot 
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Leibniz had taught that there existed not only neceseaiy 
but also contingent truths ; that in the mathematical 
UwB of nature the contingent, i.e., the actual, did not 
fhid a sufficient explanation. Tlie explanation of this 
had to he sought in the purpose and end of things, in 
the hital causes. It was a plausible development of this 
doctrine to establish a " rational " as well as an empiri- 
cal and mathematical method. This "rational" meUiod 
should give " rational " knowledge, it should discover 
the ratio or reason of things. There were, however, two 
great dangers in this attempt. Except when limited 
to mere general suggestions or leading principles which 
were tooted in a deeper religious and moral consciouB- 
ness, this rational knowledge would necessarily — for want 
of a definite method and beginning — consist in the mere 
repetition of vague and undefined conceptions, which 
would tend to make it ridiculous and commonplace, 
Or it would undertafco to demonstrate seriously ihat 
which is not demonstrable, to make intelligible tbat 
which is above reason, and would in so doing lead to 
rationalism. Both of these were consequences of L^bniA 
teaching, if it were taken according to the letter and not 
supported by its spirit. And thus it came to pass that, 
under the hands of its first follower, the sublime and 
elevated ideas of Leibniz led to a popular commonplace I 
philosophy and an empty rationalism. As such it he- ) 
came widely spread, and was the characteristic feature of 
a certain phase of German culture and literature in thd 
last century, now well known — also in England — imder 
the name of " Aufkliirung." From another point of view 
ithis rationalising tendency could claim a support from 
Leibniz's own teaching. He had placed clear logiool 
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thought at the top of the di£ferent mental processes, 
and had defined perception and feeling as the lower and 
indistinct stages of the life of the monad ; he had em- 
phasised the logical form as the more perfect and more 
adequate expression of the inward life, that which was ^ 
expressive of the full daylight and consciousness. It • 
was therefore to some extent suggested by Leibniz that 
it was a worthy object of philosophy to make everything 
clear and plain and reasonable, and the many ''ver- 
niinftige Gedanken " of Wolff could, with some justice, 
claim his parentage. Thus the first attempt to systema- 
tise Leibniz's ideas, and to convert them into a subject 
of university instruction, tended at once to popularise 
his philosophy, and also to lay it open to the attacks 
of criticism, and of those who cultivated the wide and. 
fruitful fields of experience. 

Happily this was not the only fruit of the new cul- 
ture. Freed from the letter, the spirit of Leibniz was 
destined to survive independently, and pour its fertilising 
current into quite a different course. Hardly any of the 
principles of Leibniz's philosophy, as they are familiar 
to us, had entered into the combination of the Leibniz- 
Wftlflfian philosophy ; his law of continuity, his doctrine 
of imiversal harmony, his ideas of development and in- 
dividuality, had all been deprived of their deeper mean- 
ing, if they had not been discarded altogether. It was 
in the extra - academic literature of Germany, which 
sprang up spontaneously, without special connection 
with any of the existing systems or schools, but influ- 
enced by them all — ^both German and foreign, Bxicient 
and modem — that those germs of new life io\md a 
congenial soil for their growth. Two men, xacrsa "^^^n. 
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tlioir many oUier friends and allies, etand out as' 
I heire to the spirit of Leibniz; Leasing (1729-1781) and 
', Herder (1744-1803> Thoy both had this in common 
with Leibniz, that they were not philosophers by pro- 
fession — that their philosophy was a spontaneous out- 
come of their extensive studien, their peculiar thought, 
ami tlieir wide culture. Neither of them stood in any 
coDBcioiis hiBtorical connection with Leibniz, and they are 
to be looked upon as links in the continuous clmin of 
thought, which connects the present with the past, quite 
as much through that which they added to Leibniz's 
thought, as through that which they received from. him. 
^ftch of them was great in a special direction in which 
Ijeibniz was deficient, and by adding a peculiar and 
novel element each stands out as typical of a special 
plmae of culture. It will increase our knowledge of 
Leibniz's philosophy if we advert, for a little, to this 
subject. 

In spite of the many controversies in which LeibniE 
was entangled, it does not appear aa if he had been 
really victorious in any one of them. Mauy of his 
antagonists did not think it necessary to reply to his 
remarks, others broke off the lengthened diacussioiie, 
at times the death of tho controversialist brought Uie 
undecided argument to an end. Thus not only Hm 
personal quarrel about the infiniteaimal caloulua re- 
mained without distinct issue, but Leibniz's argumento 
with Amaud, Bosauet, Locke, Clarke, Eayle, and many 
others, led to no decided victory. The cause of this 
may have been to some extent the desire of Leibnis 
to accommodate himself as much as possible to the 
opinions of others, in whith lie always saw some tnttii. 
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This led him to conduct his controversies rather with 
the object of defending his own opinions than refuting 
those of his antagonist It cannot be denied, however, 
that Leibniz was deficient in that precision of thought 
and expression, in that logical acumen and terseness of 
style, which characterises the critic. He was deficient 
in critical ability, which was exactly the point in whict^ 
Lessing excelled. Both Leibniz and Lessing had at I 
their command remarkable erudition; but whilst Leib- 
niz used it mostly in the way of illustration, Lessing 
used it m the sphit of phHological criticism; and 
whilst Leibniz often fatigues us by straying from his 
subject, Lessing always clings tenaciously to it, and 
says neither more nor less than is absolutely necessary. 
Leibniz was a great teacher of method, but his was the 
mathematical, calculating method. Lessing's method 
was different, — it had been gained in the study of the 
ancient classics and the great masters of modem phil- 
ology, in the criticism of historical evidence, of words 
and of texts. And if Leibniz's general culture was that 
of a philosophical mathematician, Lessing's was that of 
a philosophical historian and critic. Lessing embraced 
Leibniz's ideas of continuity and harmony, as well as of 
the human mind, as the microcosm in the macrocosm, 
but he applied them principally to history, in which he 
traces that development which Leibniz upheld meta- 
physically and in the abstract. Lessing, and his con- 
temporary Winckelmann, were among the first to spread 
that spirit of sympathetic and loving appreciation of 
the past, especially of the ancient classical N^oAd, tlvo 
peculiar culture of which they tried to ttnA^icaW^^ »^^ 
portray by a careful and critically accviro.'^^ '^^'^^'^ 
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detail In the hnnJa of Leasing the ideas of del 
mcnt and of individuality in biEtorical life gave a 
vast field for patient lesearch, which since bis time 
has engiosiied many faithful vorkers, who, as little as 
Leasing, have found time or taste to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion on the ultimate metaphysical priociples, 
from which in Leihmz those ideas emanated, or on the 
conclusions to which in his system they led. Contented 
to possess those canons of historical research, they have, 
as a whole, imitated Leibniz in this respect, that they 
have pat aside the systematisation of their opinions. In 
many cases they have expressed a decided aversion to 
the systematising tendency, which, in the philosophy 
of the schools, had grown to an excess ; bnt they have 
nevertheless, without exception, inherited the true spirit 
of Leibniz, for whom many of them have expressed their 
profoundest admiration. 
. Lessing said, that if Leibniz had widied to entmuale 

/a system, it would not have been that of WolfE Still 
less does Herder relish the Leibniz-Wolffian philosophy. 

, In the year 1776 he wrote in the 'German Mercury '^^ 

" Leibniz loved to malce comparisons, to make novel use 
of other men's ideas, and frequently to couple the moat 
contradictory opinions ; thus he revealed bis whole system 
not otherwise tban as it presented itself to him, as it lived 
in bis soul, in glimpses of wit and imagination, in short 
essaya, and in ever familiarising na with other men's ideas. 
It bad to be felt in the warmth of this origin and of this 
connection, otherwise Leibniz's spirit was gone, and with 
it all original and primitive truth of the impression. "Wolff, 
who was incapable of feeling this, or who as follower and 

' See Herder'a Postaoenien lur Oeschichte der MenscUieit. 
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"^ttunentatoT had no time for feeling, matle theoreiiis out 
"' these prOBpecta and glimpses of wit They were so much 
**aier to deraonatrate, as they had lost their spontaneousness, 
■^nd had become trivial, and might mean everything or noth- 
'Dg. The followers of thia sohool-diaaector dissected further : 
lie Germanised Latin language of philosophy stood there as 
^ tree on which caterpillars and beetles liad left on each 
leaf a metaphysic of dry tlireada, so that the dryad wept 
for mercy^ Leibniz, Leibniz ! where was thy spirit ? " 

If "Wolff had been tempted by Leibniz's logical tentlJ 
anoy to convert his philosophy into mere form, Herder* 
was tempted by the very opposite. He waa tempted 
lo look for the "original and primitive touch, of the 
impression." He had not, like Lessing, imbibed the love 
of cleatnesa, conciseness, and transparency; but he hod, 
in common with Leasing, the historical interest. H 
Lessing studied the perfect models of ancient and mod- 
em art, and strove for the daylight of clear conceptions, 
using the precise methods of modem criticism, Heide^ J 
on the contrary, loved the elemental, the boundleaa, thvfl 
Lalf-developed ; he searched for beginnings of thought ' 
in the prehistoric ages, and in the popular songs of all 
nations. Li tliis spirit he wrote his works on the 
' Philosophy of History,' ia which — in the true Leihnizian 
flpiiit — he traces the position and development of man, 
the microcosm, in the world, tlie macrocosm. And 
whilst Lessing was the first to make his nation admire 
Shakespeare, the model and perfection of modem poetry, 
Herder referred always to Homer, and published his 
* Voices of the People,' in which he collected and trans- 
lated the jiopular songs of all nations, the beginnings of 
poetical productioa Lessing loved the suidight of the 
perfectly unfolded life of the monad — to use the Leih- 
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luzian terni ; Hctnler loved to lose himself i: 
cMcuio of the petitfs percejilitms of the half-conscitniB 
background of the souL Neither Leasing nor Herder 
was a great iioet, hut each in his 'way had the greatest 
influence on the classical poeta of Gennany.^ 

Ab an unsystematic philosopher. Herder did more 
than any other to point out the importance and truth of 
those factors of mental life which had been suggested 
but neglected, or considered aa of secondary value, by 
Leibniz — the poetical and religious, the world of the 
imagination and the feelings. Among the followers 
of Leibniz who stand outside of systematic thoiight and 
the doctrine of the schools. Herder marks quite as 
important an influence in the further history and devel- 
opment of speculative thought as was exerted in an 
opposite direction by the mechanical philosophy of the 
mathematical and exact sciences, which equally date 
their extensive culture in Gerroony from the impetus 
given by Leibniz. 

But before we show in outline how these three 
courses of thought which sprang from the fountain-head 
of Leibniz's tboughl. — viz., the systematic philosophy of 
the Bchoola, the mechanical of the sciences, and the 
poetical philosophy of general literature — have been 
brought together in recent times, we must refer briefly 
to two distinct currents of thought, which had their 
origin outside of the philosophy we have been studying. 
These two currents have to be separately traced to Locke 
and the English philosophy on the one side, and to 
Spinoza on the other. 



Jnjluence of Loch: 20|1 

The ' Nouveaux Easais ' of Leibniz, written as an 
examination of Locke's ' Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing,' mark the groat difference between Locke'K 
and Leibniz's tlieoriea of knowledge ; but in the abort 
iflectioBa' belonging to the year 1696, the Inttcr had 
already classically expressed his objections to the whole 
plmi of Locke's inquiry. These objections were, how- 
ever, little noticed at the time, the result of the two 
opposite theories being of more interest — i.e., the opinions 
which Locke and Leibniz respectively formed as to the 
nature of the human mind. Tlie writings of Locke were 
soon translated into French, and they exercised a great 
influence, through Condillac, on Continental thought, 
and also on the pliilosophy of the German " Aufkliirung." 
Those representatives of this great movement who felt 
themselves repelled by the systematic dryneae and in- 
elegance of Wolff, admired and imitated the clear and 
simple style of Locke, and that of his French followers 
and commentatora. And not only Locke, but all the 
classical English writers of the eighteenth century, both 
I prose and poetry, such as Pope, Shaftesbiiry, Defoe, 
young, Tliomson, and Gray, were eagerly read, trans- 
lated, and imitated by the chief Gemian writers of the 
It was Leasing and Herder, the heirs of Leibniz's 
genius, who dosu'cd something deeper than the thought 
of the eighteenth century, and taught their countrymeiij^ 
to admire the neglected masters. '■ 

Let us see what Herder aaya' about English philo-'' 
Bophy as introduced into Germany by the votaries ol 
"Aafklarung" 
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"About this time a pliilosophy crept in. from England, 
wliiuh in its Bpirit was truly a mechanical philoBOphy, or, as 
it calls itself, a pliilosophy of common eenee. It is well 
known that the Britons in their manufactories subdivide 
work, — that one makes watch-spriiigR, another watch-casee, 
&c., thus forwarding the art by their narrower application. 
Thna also some of their philosophera have been pleased to 
divide their Hubjeet, to elaborat* a single part with all flie 
mechanical industry of a weaver, &c. ; and as this produced 
excellent works on isolated g^ueetions, so necessarily the 
general field remained rather empty. Tliis was filled — as 
the Chinese fill the comers of their maps with nntehella — 
with ' good reason," ' common sense,' ' moral sentiment,' 
'correct notions,' and the like. . . . These came to Ger- 
many at the moment when she had had enough of Wolffian 
philosophy and of the Moravians ; and then it was verv 
convenient for some idle persons, who could neither think 
feel properly, to adopt these works, to set them up as 
standards, and under them to — reform." 

This pasBagB would give an erroneous idea of Herder's 
discriminating power, without the further remark, that 
he dill not count Bishop licrkeley among the English 
philosophers whom ho mentions above. He classes him 
with Leibniz and Spinoza, calls hiB system Immaterialisni, 
not Ideaham, and defends him against Kant's criticism.' 

' See Herder's Metaluitik, cbap. vi., lirat liaok, "On Tcleslism and 
Resliam," tlie following passage : " We do wrong to this earnest 
and refined thinker if we look at his system aa a puzzle, or if we 
plMw it in opposition Co Realism. The ideas wliich he coasiders is 
existing in the everlasting mind, and as represented In his ova mind, 
wore to him the most real ideaa, wliicli lie repeatedly opposes with 
great force and tmth to the empty Sctions and abstractioas of lan- 
gaoga. He is an enemy only to that nonentity, " dead matter," whioh 
is supposed to act as a lifeless thing, and, itself without ideas, U sup- 
posed to give ideas ; it he bBniahes from philosophy as a coatntdib 
tinn, and from creation u a nonentity." 
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It IB well known Low the Englisli philosophy of Lockt^ 
"■l-d luB foUoweta wus destined afterwards to receive in 
'Germany quite a different treatment from that which 
'■Ve phCoaophera of the "Aufklanuig" bestowed upon it, 
*GiJ this by a, thinker who had been trained in the metii.- 
phyaies of the Wolffian school, and had been roused from 
liis metaphyBical dieam by the freehneaa of Locke and 
Hume. This thinker was Kaut. Except that he was 
a mathematician, though without originality, there was 
no reeemblance between Kant an<l Lciboiz ; aod it t:^ not 
certain that Kant was intimately acquainted with Leib- 
niz at first hand, for he nearly always refers to him 
jointly with Wolff. It ia quite outside of our purpose 
to estimate the value of Kant's speculations, which 
mark a crisis in philosophy. It aeema almost inev- 
itable that this crisis should be passed through by 
thinkers of the most differing schools ; and to judge by 
the extensive literature which has recently appeared in 
£lngland on the subject, it may safely bo said that the 
importance of Kant is certainly not any longer under- 
estimated. The question which interests us here is 
mainly this : How did the deeper current of thought 
emanating from Leibniz fare under the influence of that 
lemaikBhle crisis } 

In one way the philosophy of Kant formed a contrast 
to that of Leibniz. This contrast is characterised, on the 
aide of Leibniz, by one of the objections wliich ho ex- 
pressed in the year 1696 to Locke's method, and which 
can be shortly stated in more modem langut^e as fol- 
lows : A theory of Knowing, as an introduction to philo- 
sophy, and with the purpose of deciding on the compe- 
tence of otir processes of thought, is impossible. Such a 
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theory can only follow later on in the courae of 
losophicol investigations, when certain criteria or etandr 
ards for deciding such a question have been reached. 
This contrast waa certainly emphasised by Kaut himseU, 
"who, to distinguish his philosophy from all earlier 
schools, specially invented a nomenclature. He placed 
his own as the critical phUosophy in opposition to the 
preceding schools, which he divided into dogmatism and 
scepticism. These he defined as follows; "By dogma- 
tism in metaphyaicB we underetand the general confi- 
dence in its principles without a previous criticism of 
the faculty of reason itself, merely on account of its BOO- 
ceaa ; and by scepticism, the general diflidetice in reason 
which we entertain without previous criticism, merely 
on account of the failure of its assertionB.'" By the 
followers of Kant the philosophy of Lmbniz was Urn 

I classed among the obsolete school of dogmatism. 

This contrast referred, however, more to the method 
and form of philosophy. In the result and geineral 
spirit there was more agreement than might superficially 
appear. For, in reality, the critical philosophy waa 
much more than a mere investigation regarding tlu 
powers and competence of human reason, and tliough 
professedly undertaken for a purpose similar to that 
which Locke had before him, the investigations of Kant 
were conducted by very different means. Philosophy 
lost in Kant the broad psychological foundation on 
which it had been built up by Locke, Hmne, and their 
followers, and it assumed the Continental form of a 
purely logical aud metaphysical inquiry. Thus it wai 
that a tendency, which we have had repeated occasion tn 
' Sm Kimt's reply to Elxirbard, from the ;aar 1790. 
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observe in the writings of Leibniz, received a more defin- 
ite expression in the apparently antagonistic philosophy 
of Kant. Observation, reflection, and abstraction were 
for Kant not the only processes which were at the com- 
mand of the philosopher, nor were the results gained 
through them final for him. Phenomena — ^be they ex- 
ternal or internal — had to be made thinkable and intel- 
ligible — z.e., our conceptions regarding them had to be 
made thoroughly consistent and clear ; and if they were 
not so, they had to be altered and remodelled, in order 
to attain this consistencv and clearness. Thus — for in- 
stance — if the inquiries of Locke and Hume resulted in 
this, that experience as based upon reasoning, according 
to the law of cause and effect, was logically imaccount- 
able, there remained in the human mind a contradiction* 
On the one side, the philosopher said : I cannot satisfac- 
torily account for the mental conviction that there exists 
between phenomena the necessary connection of cause 
and effect. On the other side, common-sense said : There 
does exist between phenomena a necessary connection — 
viz., that of cause and effect. Kant took up a third and 
apparently novel position. Allowing this contradiction 
between common-sense and philosophy, what does it 
teach us ? how have we to reform our conceptions of the 
observing and reasoning processes, so that it may be in- 
telligible to us why the notion of cause and effect cannot 
be accounted for by mere observation and reflection, but is 
nevertheless for us a necessary mode of thinking 'i When 
the phenomena of planetary motion could not "be accounted 
for by taking the popular view — ^viz., that t\ift ft«E\ii is 
stationary — Copernicus proposed to rem.ode\ \i\i<b'^c)^^^ ) 
view, and to assume that the sun was statioT>^'«^» "^^siV. 
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has himflelf compared Ilia reform in philosophy to that 
of Copetnienfl in astronomy. The peculiar form which 
_ his inquiry took ia of no interest to us at present. It is 
sufficient to notice two points in which Kant, perhaps 
unconsciously, took up the same position as Leibniz 

' liad done. It waa clearly a deeper graap of the meaning 
of experience which urged Kant to regard not merely 
the aggregate of impressions and reflections, but like- 
wise the nature, the habita, and tendencies of the human 
mind, as equally important phenomena, which must be 

/.'regarded by the philosopher. And it was, secondly, a 
' consciousness of apparent contradictions — of the dualism 
of opinions, of conflicting evidence— which produced 
the desire to harmonise and to efiect a leconciliatiou, 

;- In a more methodical and scholarly manner, Kant re- 
cognised — as did Leibniz before him — that the great 
task of modem philosophy, — which is not a province of 
science, — was to bring order and harmony into the con- 
flicting evidence of the separate sciences and the de- 

' niands of practical life. 

It was to be expected that the great current of thought 
which sprang from the fountain-head in Leibniz would 
gain much in precision and purpose by passing through 
the ordeal of Kant's Critiqua That German philosophy 
did not Bpecially apply itself, however, to a solution of 
the more modest tasks which both Leibniz and Kant 
have assigned to it, may be attributed to a variety of 
reftsons, the more important of whicli are the following ; — 
The last hundred years have witnessed, in all Euro- 
pean countries, a great reform of ideas, and in consft- 
, _^ quence the growth of a new literature. It would bo a 
worthy task to examine ivhich were in each country the 
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chancteristic national features of thia new life. In GeF- ' 
ni&ny, which at present alone interests us, the new life 
nnfolJed itself under ths prominent — though not the 
8ol« — influence of clasaical learning, classical poetry, and 
classical art. The classical taste was the earlier, and 
l)y far the most powerful evidence that a new era had 
dawned. For those who aspired in thought or fancy to 
liberate themseiveB from the trammels of a miseiahle and 
crushed national existence, who looked for an ideal lih- 
erty where the real could not he had, who felt an aver- 
sion to that corporate action which had neither scope nor 
**I)portunity^th6 clasaical world, with its heroic person- 
its self-roHant sages, ila ideal of educathig the indi- 
"V^idoal into a complete work of art, of the unity of the 
beautiful and the good, had a peculiar fascination. It 
Suited and nursed the feeling of solitariness, which must 
over great minds in that world of decay and 
"^TBtohedness. This independence, this cloasical majesty 
and self-reliance, was not a feature of Leibniz's philoso- 
!piy, with its accommodating tendencies, with its com- 
promises and its eclecticism, with its want of unity and 
But it was the main and distinguish- 
ing feature of the philosophy of Spinoza.^ Thus, with 
all their appreciation of Leibniz, the early representatives 
^ the German renaissance, Lessing and Herder, com- 
bined an equal admiration for Spinoza; and Goethe, / 
^'hough averse to the mathematical methods, and never 
■ serious student of any system, confessed himself deeply 
iofluenced by Spinoza. 

The spirit of Spinoza's philosophy, as opposed to that'"' 

: " Aninii libertas ^^ 
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of Leilmiz, decided tlie development of modern Ger 
philoaophy, as soon as the result of Kant's criticUni 
became more generally known, and when it was felt 
that the desired reconciliation of opposing ideas had 
. either not been actually given or only placed ia a 
J shadowy distance. For very different reasons, Kant's 
^ philosophy called for greater syatematisation and uni- 
fication, in the same way as Leibniz's philosophy had 
dona Meanwhile, however, through the unsystematic 
thought of its poetical literature, the German mind 
had become familiar with the monistic doctrine of 
Spinoza, with its lofty spirit of independence, and with 
its rigorous mathematical method. The temptation was 
too great not to apply a similar process to the Bolution of 
the problems loft by Kant. Both Fichte and Schelling 
came early under the influence of Spinoia, and of those 
writera who had revived the study of that forgotten and 
neglected thinker. The result only could prove to what 
extent this most tempting and fascinating of all enter- 
prises could really satisfy the speculative wanta of the 
human miniL 
^ In looking upon Spinozism as a principle foreign or 
J' opposed to the spirit of Leibniz's philosophy, we must 
not overlook the evident points of resemblance, as well 
as the deepening influence which the former has ex- 
erted on speculative thought. We do not intend to 
refer to the theological character of Spinoza's system — to 
its pantheism. What we have in view is the attempt, 
which culminated in the system of Hegel, to give objec- 
tive or absolute knowledge — to discover a logical prin- 
ciple expressive of the central life and power inherent 
/in all existing things, Tliia attempt, futile as it appears 
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to many in the present day, but which nevertheless 
was pursued and applauded with almost inconceivable 
enthusiasm, was not quite unsupported by Leibniz's 
philosophy itself. 

We refer here to that side of Leibniz's philosophy 
already alluded to — viz., the doctrine that clear and 
logical thought was the highest stage of mental life, 
compared with which perceiving and feeling were 
merely subordinate or preparatory processes. Hence 
the desire to sublime everything into pure thought — 
to intellectualise and rationalise. If the trivialities of.- 
Wolffs school, and the platitudes of the popular phi- 
losophy of the "Aufklarung," could to some extent be_ 
fathered on Leibniz, it was a natural outcome of this 
view, that every suggestion by which the logical process 
of thought could be deepened and elevated without 
losing its clearness and strictness, was eagerly grasped. 
Something had been done in this direction by Kant, 
when he distmguished between reason and understand- 
ing, defining the former as the higher faculty and the 
home of the ideas, by which imity is brought into the 
rules of the understanding. Li the further development 
of philosophy by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, this de- 
sire to attain to a higher knowledge — to reach by thought 
the central unity of everything, — to st^ow not merely the 
mathematical or mechanical connections, but iio attain 
to some insight into the meaning or reason of things (to 
deal with what Leibniz termed the "contingent"), — 
played a prominent part. Nor was it likely that any- 
thing but the actual result would permit of a. ^el i^J^^g- 
ment as to how far these aspirations could "b^ aalis^e^ 
by philosophical thoughts 

p. — vpL c> 
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In the eoTirae of these Bpeculations, which J 
strayed far away from the task which Leibaiz had set to 
philosophy, one idea more than any other shows the 
inherent defect of that great thinker's teaching, and 
points out the direction in which an advance upon hini 
is possible. This idea, of which Schelling may be con- 
sidered the principal though by no means the only ex- 
ponent, was an outcome of the new life which bad been 
infused into German hteraturo by the poetical and 
artistic genius of the nation. It came from the great 
mass of novel but nnajstematic thought which was 
accumulated by the classical repreaentatives of German 
poetry, and which found its expression in their works 
of lasting value. 

Before we dwell on this new and invigorating ele- 
ment, — which it is difficult to define, but which never* 
thelesa has wrought the matvelloua change which has 
come over philosophical thought during this century, — 
it may be well to realise the geographical distribution 
and localisation of philosophy since the age of Leibniz, 
the homes and the wanderings of the speculative mind. 

Leibniz was a native of Saxony, and passed the greater 
part of hia life in ^Northern Germany, in Hanover and 
Beriin, WoW and the principal representatives of the 
" Aufkiarung " belonged to the same country. Leasing 
likewise came from Saxony, and lived very much in the 
same districts which had been frequented by Leibniz. 
With the whole body of thought, which was represented 
by Leibniz and Leasing, Kant was, however, only dis- 
tantly and imperfectly acquainted. He lived secluded 
in Konigsberg, and though trained in Wolff's school bn 
early became acquainted with INewton'a natural philo- 
Bophy. Herder was Wkemae o. iuA\\b q1 "^isaX. C-cussia, 
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and came e»ily under the influence of Kant This KortoV 
German, Saxon, and Prussian culture was only one Bids'! 
of the new lifa Distant njid independent of it, the ■ 
south and west of Germany produced and nursed the.f 
poetical genius of the natioa Haller and Lavater cams 1 
from Switzerland, "Wieland and Scliiller from SuabiB,.J 
Goethe from the Rhine. These two comparatively indu 
pendent currents met in the centre of Germany, i 
and Weimar, Herder represented there the true Leiffl 
, uiziaa spirit, though freed from the trammels of t 
eyatem ; Fichte the Saxon spirit trained in the school d 

■ Kant. Schiller and Schelling combined the poetia 
■with the philosophical element, the former hein^ the 
philosopher among the poets, the latter the poet among 
the philosophers. Goethe combined all the scattered ele- 
ments in his own mind, and absorbed them to the extent 

, that they were required for the development of his own 
genius. His was a creative mind. Among the purely 
contemplative or speculative minds, Schelling was the 

■ first who possessed genuine poetical feeling, and he 
therefore brought to the great body of Leibni^ian a 
Kantian thought a novel element, that one in which both 
those thinkers had been defective. He has thus becoia 
the centre of a new movement A knowledge of it i 
quite as important for the study of modem thought as ^ 
that of the principles of Leibniz's philosophy, 
Schelling we come upon the centre of a new phase 
philosophic thought. 

"We would step beyond the limits of our subject, a 
of the space allotted to us, if we entered upon this most 
interesting phenomenon in modern literature. But ^ 
Schelling himself has very freijuently, especially in his ' 
'Ideen.zu einer PhUosophie dei ^otaii:' Vl^l t^wSts^ __^ 
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vol. ii.), referred to Leibniz, from whonij nevertliele! 
philosophy differa so radically, that a discussion of t'. 
character, spirit, and aJma of Leibniz's thought cani^i^ot 
end without pointing to this moat remarkable develcz>jj- 
meut of Leibniz's system, which can with equal justice 
be called a reaction against its extreme individual ^mi, 
Schelling anya of Leibniz: "The first idea from wliicii 
he started was, that notions of estemal things spring up 
in the Houl in virtue of its own nature as in an independent 
world, as if nothing existed hut God and the soui Se 
still maintained in his last writings the absolute impossi- 
bility that an external cause can act on the inner essenM 
of a mind, — maintained, in fact, that nil vicissitudes, all 
changes of perceptions and conceptions in a mind, amid 

/ _on!y emanate from an inner principle." 

j It will at once be felt, when Leibniz's central idea is 

S expressed in such words, how unsatisfactory it mast be 
to one who is impressed, not with tlie mechanical order, 
but with the moral, poetical, and religions significance 
of this world and all things contained in it. For he will 
emphasise the unity and interdependence, rather than 
the individuality and independence, of all real things, 
and most of all of those endowed with mind. He 
will not be satisfied with a system which dissolved the 
world into an infinity of microcosms, between which the 
only real connection is the intellectual order in the mihd 
of their Creator ; and he will be rather in danger of fall- 
ing into the other extreme, the pantheism of Spinoza. 
Whether these two extremes can bo successfully avoided, 
or whether it i3.the fate of all those wbo specolate to be 
. either individualists with Leibniz, or pantheists with 

([_Spino?a, is a question well worthy of careful examination. 
The time is past when the world behaves that Qu 
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Mystery of existence can be solved by any splendid 
^viuation or any grand intuition. "We can say with 
* great thinker of our days, Herrmann Lotze: "After 
^ lengthy a historical development of philosophy, there 
.^^ists no merit of originality, but only that of accuracy." 
^t in what way have w« to understand this accuracy 
^^d minuteness of examination? Not otherwise than 
^^ Leibniz did. Whoever claims to contribute to the 
^^lution of the philosophical problem of the day, will 
^ave to understand and handle it in the spirit of that 
%reat thinker. He will have to conceive the problem 
^ the reconciliation of different ways of thinking, as 
"the unification of knowledge, or as the attempt to bring 
unity and harmony into the scattered trains of thought, 
which are supplied to us by the sciences on the one side, 
by practical life and its pursuits on the other. He wiU 
be fitted to assist or to succeed in this work in the same 
degree as he is able to enter into the peculiar aspects of 
thought, which the different sciences or practical inter- 
ests have established for themselves, and through which 
each has reached its present advanced stage of develop^ 
ment. He will have to possess that love of method, but 
likewise that universal sympathy with all human endeav- 
ours, which was the great characteristic of Leibniz. 

It would be easy to collect together many names of 
English and foreign thinkers who, consciously or un- 
consciously, are actuated by this spirit, and are contrib- 
uting to the solution of the great task. None of them f 
probably accepts the final positions contained in Leib- 
niz's philosophy. Since his time the field of observation 
has grown much larger, but oiu: view has extended 
more in depth than in width. Things which seemed 
plain and simple in the age of Leibniz he^ve betome 
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complex, and have revealed a mystery and sigaificatKEzai 
then undreamed at To express it ic the language c^ 
Leibniz, the region of indistinct thought, the great haKT^ 
illuminated storehouse of the soul, has played a greatic^ 
part in modem thought and life than the system , 

Leibniz would eretlit it with. To muay it haa and hoMVai 
the key to man's place in the totahty of things. Ma.a!:i^ 
believe that, in the depth and retirement of his aiin 
soul, man ia in immediate rappoH with tlie centre and 
living essence of all things, and they derive all raxati, 
poetical, and religious inspiration from that beliel TLis 
was the leading idea of Schelling when he wrote the 
words : " In all of us dwells a secret wonderful power, 
that of retiring out of the changes of time into oui own 
innermost selves, freed from everything that came from 
outside, there to behold the Eternal under the form of 
immutability. Such intuition is the innermost and most 
real experience on which all depends that we know and 
believe of a spiritual world." ^ 

It was not the opinion of Schelling, as it was of 
Spinoza before him and of Eegel after him, that we are 
capable of translating into some logical or dialectic process 
this flight of the soul from the temporal and finite to the 
eternal and infinita We do not admire him the less for 
that reason ; and it is well to note that he, as little as 
Leibniz, though for different reasons, left a finished 
system of philosophy. 

Nevertheless it is safe to predict that the humsn 
mind will not rest long contented with the mere testimony 
of those who have come under the influence of that 
higher power, and count themselves among the inspired. 
To him even who ia fuUy and practically assured of the 
1 See Scbelling's Works, vol. i. p. SIS. 
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exiiitenoe of thia spiritual life nnil intercourse, there will 
still remain the desire to see a harmony established he- 
tween this inward testimony and the great mass of 
external evidence which seems so frequently to contra- 
"iict it For him the conviction will be equally sacred 
y»at there is a reason and meaning in everything, and 
that the ultimate nature of the real, which includes 
our own minds, has only imposed upon ua such necessary 
'toughts as ate in harmony with it" ^ 

With this conviction within, the philosopher can 
Approach his task in two distinct waya Allowing 
*liat all knowledge is merely subjective or relative, he 
*Qay nevertheless desire to examine more minutely than 
tte theory of science or the practice of life is wont 
to dOj what is the real meaning which we desire to 
Express by the general terms with which we describe 
to ourselves real events or reflect upon them. He 'wiU 
»*ot have to go very far in order to find that the simplest 
■^ords, as we employ them in harmless confidence, con- 
t.ain contradictions which make them ambiguous, and 
import serious difficulties and troubles into our iuvesti- 
^tions. In order to become clear and thinkahle, the 
Xiotions to which they refer must in fact be changed or 
*6modelled, curtailed or amplified, as the case may be. 
Ihe result will bo a set of fundamental or metaphysical 
lidtions. They will differ from those which we trustfully 
Teceive through the general usage of language, and which 
"bring with them the concealed contradictions which 
reveal themselves usually at the end of our analysis. 
This first and formal task has been clearly defined by 
Herbart, and has after him been handled with remark- 
^We BUggestiveness by Lotze. It is needless to point 
' See LotiB, Metaphymb, ^, \4a. 
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out huw closely such an undertaking agrees witli the 
iuteations of Leibniz. 

But there is a aecond and equally important task 
before the philosopher of to-day. The range of external 
observation and of Hcientific truth, baaed upon the 
meclianitial connection of things, has increased so much 
since the time of Leibniz, and has advanced so much 
by following the lines pointed out by him, that nothing 
need be said in recommendation of .exact research. But 
the external signs and evidence of the central spiritual 
power which lives in the human mind^-owing to which 
Leibniz conceived it aa a microcosm in the macrocosm — 
have grown to a atill greater degree. Now, although we 
may think it impossible to reach, by pure thought, to 
an adequate or useful expression of that spiritual unity, 
of which the moral, poetical, and religious phenomena 
are the outcome, there exist in the history of mankind, 
and in the life of every individual, numberless cSVents in 
which the working of the spirit manifests itself. These 
the philosopher has to look upon as facts, not to be 
judged by some preconceived standard, or explained 
away for the benefit of a purely mechanical theory of 
things, but in the true Leibnizian spirit, with the desira 
to find out what is the peculiar character and easence 
of that central life which they exhibit In this aenae 
Lotze has written his great work, ' Microcosmus,' and he 
has done this in conscious recognition of the beginning 
made by Herder in his celehrated 'Ideas towards a 
History of Mankind.' 
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